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RIGHTON MUSICAL’ FESTIVAL. 
Nov. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 at 8; Nov. 12 and 14 at 3 and 8, 
UNIQUE PROGRAMMES, including ‘PARSIFAL,’ on 
November 14 at 3. 


THE WORLD’S PRINCIPAL ARTISTS. 

The Profits of the — va be Brides, Mr to th pens of Wales vone. 
Conductors: Sir homas Beecham. 
Alexander BR. a ‘Sie Sauber athe Landon R ooald, Sic 

Chas. Villiers Stanford, Sir Henry J. W: Lyeli- -Tayler, The Brighton 
husioipal Choir and Orchestra of 350 performers. 

usical Director : LYELL-TAYLER. 

Particulars Lyon & rad ont R. Potts & Co. Special Train arrange- 

ments on the L.B. & 8. 





alain OF LONDON, 


e London Coe unty Os Comet Linvite applications for the ition of 
GIMNASTIC © RESS at AVERY HILL TRaIN- 
mec COLLEGE i ~ JANUARY. tins 


me Be 1301. fixed, non-resident. 
Cand dates should also be qualified to Lecture in Hygiene to 
Students in Training. 
Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with par- 
a rh the be apecintment, by sending a stamped addressed foolsedP 
DUCATIO OFFICER. London County Counci 
on Ty Ofinee. Victoria Embankment, a C., to whom they must 
be returned by FRIDAY, November 13, 191 
Every communication must be marked ‘ ‘fits on e envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, ‘vil be held to be a dis- 
‘or appointment. No cai ndidate who is related toa 





Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA’ TION, for Boys 

under Fourteen on December 11, 1914, will be held on DECEMBER 1, 
2, and 3.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








member of the Advisory ‘Sub.Committee ‘ia eligible for 
LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the one County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W 


AST SUFFOLK Rs) es EDUCATION 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, LEISTON. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS required in JANUARY for this Mixed 
School. | Principal Subject- English. Physicai exercises a recom- 








Situations Warant. 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF A UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP. 


The Syndicate of the Madras poeenaee invites applications for the 
tollow ety Prcmececestle | in the Laie 

A UNIVERSITY PROFESS ORSHIE In INDIAN ECONOMICS. 
The appointment rill be for a term of Five Years, on a salary of! 
Rs. 15,000 (1,0002.) per annum. The main duties of the Professor will 

to investigate and lecture on the special problems of ind: 
Economics, and to train students in the methods of Economic 
Study and Researc' 

¢ Professor selected will be required to devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office, avd not to absent himeelf from his duties 
without the pocienion of (the Syndicate. 

Applications from C for the int; should be sent 
in by NOVEMBEK 1, 1914, to H. J. ALLEN, Esq ‘tl A. Barrister- 
pee t-Law, .T: of The National | ES on india, Ltd, 26, Bishopsgate, 

ndon, K. 

The ee Candidate will be required to bind himself by agree- 
ment, the details of which will be settled later. 

The University will be prepared to pay the selected Candidate a 








A degree and good experience essential. 
etn: must be received not later then WEDNESDAY, 
—_a fee 

'y 11 13M. per annum according to experience. Applica- 
tion Focme “wilt be Sewanded on receipt Jc of stamped addressed 
foolscap coves. ATKINS, Secretary. 
Education ce, County Hall, Ipswich. 
October 21, 1914. 








Situations Wanted. 


RADUATE, having lost Continental appoint. 

ment through war, desires nee LECTURER or MASTER 

in SCHOUL. Specialist in English. Can also teach French, German, 

Russian. Highest references.—App ly M.A. Ph.D., Box 2077, 
Athenzum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





O LIBRARIANS and BOOKSELLERS.— 
Gentleman, with extensive practical experience in Public and 
Private Libraries, desires similar position. Good Cataloguer. Excel- 
lent testimonials. — Box 2078, \ eemenined Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.( 





single first-class passage “See 
1 der. 
. FRANCIS DEWSBURY, Registrar. 

Senate House, August 20, 1914. 





PPOINTMENT OF A _ PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY TO THE Ciel, ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
SIBPUR, BENGAL, IND 

The Government of India r tis PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY 
for UT CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, SIBPOK, BENGAL, 
INDIA. Candidates shouid be University graduates in honours and 
not cae than about thirty years of age. They should be well 
qualified in Inorganic Chemistry, and possess canigead ex aces in 
teaching, in Jo phos! rage and 





Miscellaneous. 
[PRANSLATIONS. — Thoroughly reliable Lit- 


erary, Scientific, and Press-work, from Russian, French, German, 
yuan, by an Expert Translator.—Address 1. 8., 16, Oakley Street, 
elsea 8. 





UTHORS’ MSS. Criticized, Revised, and 
Prepared for Press. ~ -writing at moderate — by skilled 





and 





Aid. 





selected: will also be 
pected i particip ate in the various interests 4 which go to make up 
the en corporate life of a large residential college. 
The Pg yee will be in the Indian tducational Service at a 
— c Rs, 500-50-1,000 a month. Free bachelor quarters may 
ro" 
. A copy of od College Calendar and of the Calcutta Uni 


1.—U. M. DUNCAN, Grasmere Grasmere Road, Purley, 
Surrey. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British — and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 





Calendar warts consulted, - application, in the Board of Bdusation 
a Oe hitehall, 1, London, 
dates who desire to ‘stand for —~ By should fate their 
- plications, in covers marked *‘C.A., E SECRETARY, Board 
*ducation, Whitehall, London, 8. Ww. from Chen turther par- 
ticula rs can be obtained. 
SCUTTISH candidates should apply to THE SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, Loudon, &.W. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORK- 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Governors invite applications for the Post of HEAD MASTER, 
who must be a Graduate in Honours of a University in the United 
Kingdom. Classical Degree preferred. 

Boys from this school have for many years past distinguished them- 
selves at —— and Cambridge. 

The salary. “and other onsionente will not be 
definitely settled until the new Head Master is selected, but the in- 
tention of the Governors is that the total remuneration should begin 
at not less than . a year, with unfurnished house provided. 

yen should begin in January next. 

Applications, with not less than three recent testimonials, to be 
forwarded (so as to aptly not later. than OCTOBER $1, 1914) to 
OMAS RORSON, Esq., Cierk to the Governors. 
Pocklington, Yorks, Uctober 12, 1914. 


OQiry OF BRADFORD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, an OFFICER for purposes of IN3PFCTION OF 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS maintained or aided bv the 
Education Committee, to act generally under the Director of Educa- 
tion, and to commence duty on JANUARY }, 1915. Candidates must 
possess a good University Degree and have had some previous teiching 
experience. Age not to enceed 35. Meee gf ome salary 3 3001. per —. 
—Applications, on Forms to be d from the 
should reach rg FI DiKECTOR OF EDUC "ATION not later than 
NOVEMBER 

Town Hall, Bradford, October, 1914. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
Pe dl cee APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-194), 
ovember 1 
The ute ified ist the latest at which epeijeations can be received. 
They m made on Forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
ye SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
mndon, 




















t writing.—A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 
nh, Bream’ ‘8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, K.C. 


DUCATED MAN, ten _ years’ experience 
Literary, Legal, and Genealogical Research, British Museum. 
Office, , makes urgent appeal for WORK UF ANY SUKi' 
on which to support his family during the present crisis. Highest refer- 
ences.—ALPHA, care of ne Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E£.( 








7 ANTED. — Vasari Society’s Publications, 
Diirer and Walpole Society's Portfolios, and Arundel Coloured 
Prints.—AKUNDEL, 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


RTISTIC BOOK-PLATES DESIGNED. 
Clients’ requirements studied. Prices from 108. 6d.— 
DESIGNEK, 9, Hestercombe Avenue, Fulham, 8.W. 


HE ART-WORKERS’ GUILD TRUSTEES, 

Ltd., ure willing to LET their HALL for Afternoon or 

Evening Concerts, Meetings.— Apply to THE SECKETARY, 6, 
Queen Square, w.c. 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
pee op Double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
Factor as a separate fiat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
— — —— a4 of sea to East and pe View of Downs 














“— xy MAA. Floor: * Dining- -room with electric Desee and service 
hatchway from kitchen ; study, Large Drawing-rcom, Lavatory, 
w.c., Kitchen, Two Pantries and ecullery. 

On Second Floor: Four Bedrooms (six beds), three fitted with gas 
fires. Dressing-room. Bath-room (geyerr), and w.c 
aun — ve of all taxes S0/. a year unfurvished. Furnished, 

48. wee 

Box 2772, a Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

London, £.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 
NHE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepa pared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Litera: k of 
all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Tweuty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Lun, W. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Cype-Wiriting, Kc. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical vent Girton Collage, Comrade ¢ Tateemedin’s 
London). arch, Revision, Shorthand,—-CAMBRIDGB 
aYPR- bedhapgt a OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 CO; 


88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local Mt KiNG, Referencee to well kno mm Authors — 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
9d. per 1,000 words, 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

every description and p ted. Short- 

hand Typists provided. voy Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

METROPOLITAN TYPING” OFFICE 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Jentra! 








YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home. 87. per 1 15,000 6d. per 1 
Duplicating and Copying, Translations, Sierthced. Cambridge oe 
—Miss NANCY McFAKLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





ITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and all kinds of 
Work TYPE-WRITTEN carefully. Authors’ MSS. 

1,000 words. Translations. ood testimonials.—Mrs. vOWLER 

SMITH, Cranford, Garden Village, Chureh End, Finchley, N 








Catalogues. 


ERTRAM DOBELL 
sEOOND. HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock" ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shak. nkerpenrinna Firat Editions x ol 
Famous mtnory— Manuscripts —Iltustented Booka CATALOGUES 
tree on application. 





AGG s8 S &. OC Be 
108, Strand, London, W.O. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





Bovis (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
| ee eg Law, Medical, Technical and all other su 

hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. C a 
FeO ae es t free. State wants. Books sent on approval.—W. & G. 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.U. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Boo 
p a extant ease state wants and on for CATALOGU «. I A 


¥ { particu 
t free.—-EDW. BAKER'S Great bookshop, John Bright 
irmingbam. Arthur Symons, Romantic Movement in 
Poetry ; Lig +) * let Edite., 1 each; Hir-ch, Genius and Ne- 
Greek and Modern Ethics, 2 vols., 3l. 10s, 
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Sales bp Auction. 


Law Books. 


Merve HODGSON & CO. will | SELL by 

apgrson. at their Rooms, 115, Chance 

pay ber 30, at 1 o'clock, Telpebie LAW ROOK, i Inching 
HAWES, STOKES 

by order or of the 





Bin shsnkraptey, 





Trustee), comprising a fine and COM ET OF T 
pe ged from 1965 388 vols., another pe. set, in 
64 vole., and a set from 1865 3 912—Heports in Chancery, King’s 
reach and Exch uer—Lord Ha) pety's Laws of England, 27 vols.— 
Encyclopedia of Dorms, Tre h rn Text-Books, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
Valuable Miscell Books. 





ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
pOcerOn, sd A; oo 115, Ohenongy Ean W.c., 

WEDNéS and Following y. ry 1 velock, 
VALUABLE. WISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Books of 
Naval = Military Interest, including The Naval Victories of Great 
Fritain from 1803 to 1816, coloured plates, Orme's Life of Lp 

Combe’s Wars of 1 | Cw plates, Cannon’s Records o 
the British Army, 29 vels., M8. Account of the Forces in 1776, old 

morocco, &c.—Angas’s Katre Illustrated — Fraser's Views in the 

Himala Mountains, Harraden’s Views of Cambridge, and ae Books 
with coloured plates tations to Russis, France, Switzerlan » oo 

ranesi’s Vedute Roma. (Euvres de Moliére, par Bret, 
1773—Walter Pater’s Works, Edition de luxe, 8 vols.—First ‘editions: 
Belles Lettres, and Sets of Standard Authors. 


CG 7 on licati 





AUCTION ROOMS. 

Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. J. C. STRVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
NATIVE CURIOS, including Carved Wood oe Fetishes, wn 
Weapons—Uld Persian O11 Pi nd M88. and other 
Arms and_ Sword Ey ‘Persian Carpet— “Sateuma an 
Cloisonné Ware—Oil Paintings, and a variety of Curios. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catal on appli 


NTEVENS'S A 














Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A Young Man or Woman of twenty, one can invest the sum of 


Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanteges :— 


anes. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SRORETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.0 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 


Treasurer : 
THE nae pratense! AND VaraaeEs BANK, Lap. 


OBJ KOTS.— tit d in 1839 in_the City of 

London, oo the om ady of the — Alderman Harmer, for 

_. jan g and Temporary eae to principals and 
assiste as vendors of montmnpers 

MEM TERSE IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Whotemler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Fimployed, is entitled to a Member of this Institution, and 

enjoy its benefits, upon pasment fot Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provid that he or she is en, lin the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

NSLONS.—Tre Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
. ancl the hee 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal i 5 Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the 8 Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
neen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven ore. 

ge Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and 0 
oman, 201., and was ym re subscribed in memory of the late John 
—- whe ny 2 a Soe 6, 1. and was for more than fift; 
Publisher of He took an active and leading part 
throughout fog: whole, pe ~~ for the repeal of 
ous then existing “Taxes om Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
“Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employéds of that firm have primary 
peel eearen to its benefits. 
erbert Lloyd ~ pa — Fund” 





provides annum for 
grateful memory of Mr. ir. Brecbort bert Lloyd, 


one min. — pups! 
who died May 12, 
The tench Semel the Rules gaan verning election to all Pensions 
or that Candidate a owe nm (1) a Member of the Institu- 
= not less than preceding not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (a) engaged in the of Newspapers for at 
least ten pet 
RELL ‘Temporary me 1 Pee in cones of tee, oat cay 
vc Members of the Insti Enstioation, be Newsvendors or their servants 
bd may be or assistance by Members ,4 the Institu- 
; and, ee | to Susie reer & awarded in accordance 
with: the merits and requirements of eac 


w. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











a SRE 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S LATEST LIST 


THROUGH SIBERIA: The Land 
of the Future.  8y Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

A book which indicates the enormous commercial and industrial possibilities of the Russian 

es possessions, and the likelihood of transporting the food supply of Siberia to Western 
urope. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. yA. R. DUGMORE, 


Author of ‘Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.’ Illustrated. 6s. net. 
A study of the most interesting animal extant. With wonderful photographs. 


PHILLIP THE KING, and Other Poems. 


* Dauber,’ &c., JOHN MASEFIELD. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Latest Novels 
THE UNTILLED FIELD. 


Farewell,’ &c. 6a. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. 


** One of the best ‘ nonsense novels’ since Anstey’s ‘ Brass Bottle.’ 


CRIME & PUNISHMENT. 
JENA OR SEDAN? et 


Mr. Heinemann has just published WAR ON GERMAN “TRADE 
(1s. net), which should be in the hands of every British business man. 
On sale everywhere. 





By the Author of 








By George Moore, Author of ‘Hail and 
[Ready next Thursday. 


By Duncan Swann. 6s. 
”*__ STANDARD. 


By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 3:. 6d. net. 


Beyerlein’s Great Novel. (3rd aegneetion. ) 2s. net. 




















THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 
THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Strect, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


The 
Indiaman 


A dournal devoted to the affairs of India 








(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland 
Mail’ and ‘The Homeward Mail’), 





EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 








The Paper is indispensable 

to every Anglo-Indian and 

to all who take an interest 
in our Dependency. 





Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of 
a post card. 





THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 
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READ 


The Outlook 


THE 


Leading Unionist Weekly 


OR 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


ON 


THE WAR 


NO REDUCTION IN SIZE. 


The Best informed Weekly 
Review of Politics, Art, Litera- 


ture, Science, and Finance. 


Published Every Saturday 
Price Sixpence. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post 
free on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 

Inland... £0 14 0 £1 8 0 

Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 
Offices : 





167, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cambridge University Press 


The Cambridge History of English Literature, Volume XI. 
The Period of the French Revolution. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. Price 9s net, in buckram ; in half morocco, 15s net. 
Contents ; Chapter I, Edmund Burke. II, Political Writers and Speakers. III, Bentham 
and the Early Utilitarians. IV, William Cowper. V, William Wordsworth. VI, Coleridge. 
VII, George Crabbe. VIII, Southey: Leseer Poets of the Later Eighteenth Century. 1X, 
Blake. X, Burns: Lesser Scottish Verse. XI, The Prosody of the Eighteenth Century. 
XII, The Georgian Drama. XIII, The Growth of the Later Novel. XIV, Book Production 
and Distribution, 1625-1800. XV, The Bluestockings. XVI, Children’s Books. Biblio- 
graphies. Table of Principal Dates. Index of Names. 








The Church of England and Episcopacy. By A. J. MASON, DD, 
Canon of Canterbury. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Summer Meeting Sermons. By D. H. S. CRANAGE, Litt.D., Secretary of 
the Cambridge University Local Lectures. With an introduction by F. H. CHASE, D.D, 
Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo. 1s 6d net, 


Irenaeus of Lugdunum. 4 Study of his Teaching. By F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, M.A., D.D. With a Foreword by H. B. SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 9s net. 


Leaves from Three Ancient Qurans. Possibly Pre-Othminic. With a 
list of their Variants. Edited by Rev. ALPHONSE MINGANA, D.D., and AGNES 
SMITH LEWIS. With three facsimiles. Feap. 4to. 10s 6d net. 


Outlines of Ancient History. From the Earliest Times to A.D. 476. By 
HAROLD MATTINGLY, M.A. With 31 illustrations and 12 maps. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The English Borough in the Twelfth Century. _ Being two 
lectures delivered in the Examination Schools, Oxford, on 22nd and 29th October, 1913. By 
ADOLPHUS BALLARD, LL.B., Town Clerk of Woodstock. Crown 8vo. 3s 64 net. 


The Place-Names of Sussex. By R. G. ROBERTS, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
10s net. Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 


Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire. That is, of so much of tle 
West Riding as lies south of the Aire from Keighley onwards. By ARMITAGE GOODALL, 
M.A. Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological 
Series. 


Royal Society Catalogue: Vol. XIII]. Cloth, 50s net; half morocen, 
60s net. The first volume (A and B) of the Fourth Series. This Series comprises the titles 
of papers published or read during the period 1884 to 1900, arranged under the names of the 
authors, and concludes the work undertaken by the Royal Society. Volumes XI1V-XXI in 
preparation. 


Royal Society Catalogue: Subject Index. Vol. III, Physics; Part I, 
Electricity and Magnetism. Arranged under the superintendence of HERBERT McLEOD, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. Bound in buckram, 15s net; in half morocco, 21s net. 


The Electron Theory of Matter. By 0. W. RICHARDSON, M.A., D.Se., 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 18s net. Cambridge Physical Series. 


The Principle of Relativity. By E. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 


Linear Algebras. By L. E. DICKSON, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 3s net. Cambridge 
Mathematical Tracts, No. 16. 


The Propagation of Disturbances in Dispersive Media. 
By T. H. HAVELOCK, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. Cambridge Mathematical 
Tracts, No. 17. 


New School Books. Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post free 

on request :-— 

Terence: Phormio. Edited by JOHN SARGEAUNT, M.A. With or without vocabulary. 
3s. Pitt Press Series. 

Greek History for Schools. By C.D. EDMONDS, M.A. With 37 plates, 5 text-figures, 
and 14 maps. 5s net. 

A Short History of Rome for Schools. By E. E. BRYANT, M.A. With 24 illustra- 
tions and 24 maps and plans. 3s 6d net. 

A Picture Book of British History. Compiled by 8. C. ROBERTS, M.A. Vol I, From 
the Earliest Times to 1485 A.D. 3s 6d net. 

A History of Modern Europe. From the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By J. E. 
MORRIS, D.Litt. 3s 6d net. 

Gray: English Poems. Edited by R. ¥. CHARLES, M.A. 2s. 

A School Electricity. By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. 5s net. 
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Now Ready. 


THE BRITANNICA BOOKS 
FOR THE WAR: 


6 Octavo Volumes (8? x 6 inches); cloth bound; illustrated; about 250,000 words each—a fair average length 
| for books ordinarily sold at 12/6 net each. 





Cheap and convenient issues, in book form, of important historical articles in the new (11th) edition 
of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, relating to the Continental countries involved, or interested, in 
the present struggle. 


PRICE ONLY 2/6 EACH NET, 


oO 


The 6 volumes for 12s. 6d. net. 


Brilliant and Authoritative Histories : 
1. FRANCE, = 275,000 words. | 4, RUSSIA: THE BALKAN STATES. 


240,000 words. 12 Illustrations. 


5. BELGIUM: switzerzanp: ITALY. 
2. GERMANY. 218,000 words. 230,000 words. 9 Illustrations. : 


7 Illustrations. 6. WARS one 19th CENTURY. 


7 Illustrations. 


AUSTRIA The principal wars from the French 
3. = HUNGARY: POLAND. Revolution to the Balkan War. 
218,000 words. 15 Illustrations. ¢ 330,000 words. 39 Maps. 6 Illustrations. 





The Real Causes of the Great War. | 
| 


To understand the causes of a war one must go much deeper than the mere incident which 
serves as the spark to light the train. The present is always the outcome of the past—often of 
factors more or less remote. The true significance of the Great War cannot be grasped, nor can 
any wise settlement for the future be formulated, without a knowledge of those past events and 
conditions of which the war is the outcome. 


pee ete 


Motives of the Combatants. 


Even the assassination of an Austrian archduke is not necessarily an occasion for war. The fact 
that it was made the occasion compels one to look elsewhere for the inner motives for Austria’s | 
action. Russia’s intervention on Servia’s behalf can be understood only in the light of the racial | 
and religious relationship of the two countries, and the stirring history of the Slavonic peoples in | 
the Balkans for several generations. 

The action of Germany too had its roots in the past. It must be viewed in the light of the 
recent rise of the German Empire, of the commercial progress and aspirations of her people, of 
the actions and utterances of her statesmen, of her ambitions as a world power, and of the 
preponderating influence of the military caste within her borders. 

SEE NEXT PAGE. 1=> 
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As the demand for these 








The Victors and the 


follow the War. 


THE BRITANNICA BOOKS FOR THE WAR. 


Spoils. 


There is scarcely a country in the world that is not interested in the settlement which must 
When the German military power is crushed, what will be the future of 


the different states, such as Bavaria and Saxony, now composing the German Empire? What 
will happen te the conglomeration of peoples forming the Austrian Empire—to the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, for example, in which only 35 per cent of the population are Germans, and 65 per 


cent Slavs (Czechs) ? 


Has France a chance of regaining, not only Alsace-Lorraine, but what has been called her *‘ natural 


frontier” the Rhine? Can Italy hope to gain territory at the expense of Austria, her hereditary foe? 
How ts Belgium to be compensated? What changes are likely to be effected in the Balkans? Will 
Russta look for an extension of her European frontiers,and tf so where? Can the Allies hope to 


disarm Germany more permanently than Napoleon once disarmed Prussia? 


These and other 


questions will arise. And practically every claim for compensation put forward in any quarter 


will have its foundation in the history of the past. 


Lessons of Past Wars. 


Even in military affairs there is little new under the sun. The machinery of 


war has been greatly improved, but the essentials of strategy and tactics remain 
very much what they were in Wellington’s day. In the recent Russo-Japanese 
War Kuropatkin and Oyama fought out a great battle on lines almost identical 
with one fought by Wellington and Soult nearly a hundred years before. 
Authorities still consider that tactics have never been brought to higher per- 
fection than in Wellington’s Peninsular campaigns. The history of past wars 
has an instructive bearing on the Great War now being waged. A knowledge 
of the great modern wars, from those of the French Revolution down to the 
recent Balkan War, materially helps one to understand the military motives 
behind the movements of the opposing armies now in the field. 


A Very Evident Need 


has arisen for books which shall offer a ready means of studying the political and 


military problems caused by the war. The authoritative surveys required for this 
purpose could not have been produced on the spur of the moment, to meet the demand 
of an occasion unforeseen a few weeks ago. Nor, if such books had been written for 
independent issue, would they have been purchasable at 2/6 each. But precisely the 
historical studies for which readers are looking already exist in the articles of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica — interesting, comprehensive, the work of such 
acknowledged authorities as Professor Wiriath and Mr. J. E. C. Bodley; Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace and Prince Kropotkin; Professor W. A. Phillips and Mr. 
Wickham Steed; Mr. J. D. Bourchier and Mr. Mijatovich ; Major-General Robinson 
and Colonel Maude. ‘The issue of these articles in a cheap and convenient form will 
give English readers desired material which they would seek in vain elsewhere. 








6 VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. EACH 
NET. 
Sold Separately. 
Vol. 1. 
FRANCE. 


275,000 words. 7 Illustrations. 
Vol. 2. 
GERMANY. 
218,000 words. 7 Illustrations. 
Vol. 3- 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: 
POLAND. 


218,000 words. 15 Illustrations. 


Vol. 4- 
RUSSIA: THE BALKAN 
STATES. 


240,000 words. 12 Illustrations. 
Vol. 5. 
BELGIUM: SWITZERLAND: 
ITALY. 
230,000 words. 9 Illustrations. 
Vol. 6. 


WARS OF THE 19th 
CENTURY. 
The principal wars from the French 
Revolution to the Balkan War. 
330,000 words. 39 Maps. 6 IIlustra- 
tions. 
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prefer to do so, to any bookseller. 





ORDER FORM. . 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD., 
125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


One complete set (6 volumes) of the Britannica Books for the War at 12s. 6d. net, 
for which I enclose cheque (or P.O.) value 12s. 6d, 


OR 


. Volume(s) Nos. ............ of the Britannica Books for the War—2s. 6d. each, for 
sure prompt delivery. which I enclose cheque (or P.O.) value «.+++5..+...d. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


H. G. WELLS'S 


New Long Novel 


The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


* * Mr. Wells’s new book isa long novel of 
modern life which deals with various aspects 
of the feminist movement, and especially 
in relation to marriage. The heroine of the 
story, Lady Harman, is a most charming 
character. 





Highways and Byways in 

Lincolnshire. By WILLINGHAM 

FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. With 

Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Fxtra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Highways and Byways Series. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


Neutral Nations and the 
War. By JAMES BRYCE (Viscount 
Bryce), Author of ‘The Holy Roman 


Empire,’ &c. Formerly Ambassador to 
the United States. S8vo, sewed, 2d. 


How Britain Strove for 


Peace. A Record of Anglo-German Nego- 
tiations, 1898-1914, told frm Autho- 
ritative Sources. By Sir EDWARD 
COOK. S8vo, sewed, 2d. 


Our Russian Ally. By Sir 
DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 
K.C.1.E. KC.V.0. 8vo, sewed, 2d. 


Coasting Bohemia. By J. 
COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘Some 
Eminent Victorians,’ &c. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Land and Water.—‘‘It is a book of great 
names and great subjects, and, as for its 
construction, it may be said that there is a 
dignity as well as interest for the reader— 
the book is literature, in the best sense of 
the word.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Children’s Song. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. Booklet form, 
sewed, Id. net ; leaflet, 2s. 6d. net per 
100. 


Enchanted Tulips, and 
Other Verses for Children. 


By A., E., and M. KEARY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 





Henri Bergson, An Account of 
his Life and Philosophy. By ALGOT 
RUHE and NANCY MARGARET 
PAUL. With Portrait. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. 
A Study of the Fundamental Principle 
of the Philosophy of BERGSON. By 
H. WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt. 
Svo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., Londcn. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST 


NOW READY, Price 7s. 6d. net, THE 
CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX 


By the Right Hon. 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
Bart., 0.M 


“In all probability the outstanding historical work of 
the season is the second volume of Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan’s ‘George the Third and Charles Fox.’” 





The Nation. 
“The volume is none the less a modern classic because 
we can read into it a moral pertinent to the hour.” 
Sunday Times. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Fables. 


New Edition. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Initials, @c. By E.R. HERMAN. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net. EDITION DE LUXE, on Large Paper (limited 
to 105 copies), reyal 4to, 21s. net. 








CHEAPER REISSUE. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Napoleon I.: a Biography. 
By AUGUST FOURNIER. Translated by A. E. 
ADAMS. With 2 Portraits and 7 Maps. 

“As a clear, unemotional, critical, and dispassionate 
study of the great Corsican it stands without a rival.” 

English Historical Review. 








Shots and Snapshots in British 
East Africa. By E. BENNET, LLD., Indian 


Civil Service. With 51 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo, 
128. 6d. net. 


A Schoolmaster’s Apology. 
By the Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Deals with many sides of education in a way which is 
as witty as it is stout-hearted.”—T'he Times. 





The Pan-Angles : a Considera- 
tion of the Federation of the 
Seven English-Speaking Nations. 


(British Isles, United States. Canada, Newfoundland, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand.) By SINCLAIK 
KENNEDY. 8&vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THREE STORIES OF INDIAN LIFE BY A NEW 
WRITER. 


Snake and Sword. 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 


‘Mr. Wren is quickly pushing his way through the rank 
and file, and is likely seon to be, as he deserves to be, an 
established favourite with the novel-reading public.” 

Times of India. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEW AND MILDEW. crown svo, 6s. 
FATHER GREGORY. Crown 8vo, 68. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS FOR WAR TIME. 


The Colours of the King: Red, 
White, and Blue. Four Addresses given at 


the beginning of the War. By the Ven. E. E. HOLMES, 
B.D., Archdeacon of London. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
ls. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
A Nation at Prayer: a Manual 


for Use in War Time for those 


at Home. gy the rev. w. B. TREVELYAN, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


WITH A COMMENDATION BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD METHUEN. 


A War Manual of Prayer: a 


By PERCIVAL 


Little Book of Devotions for Men | 


on Active Service. Crown 16mo, paper 


covers, 64. net ; limp cloth, 9d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Blackwoods’ Autumn List 





THE ROYAL STEWARTS. 


By T. F. HENDERSON, Author of ‘A History of 

Scottish Vernacular Literature,’ and Joint-Editor with 

W. E. HENLEY of ‘The Centenary Burns.’ The 

volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known 

egg of Kings and Princes of the Stewart Dynasty. 
. net. 


STRANGERS WITHIN 
THE GATES. 


By Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of ‘ When 
Kings Rode to Delhi.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL INDIAN PEOPLE. 


By Lieut.-Col. 8. J. THOMSON, C.LE. I.M.S., 
Author of ‘ The Silent India.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Vol. IV. 208. net. 


A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 2s. 6d. net. 


This poem appears in Mr. Noyes’s ‘Collected Poems’ 
under the title of ‘The Two Painters,’ but is better 
known as ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ owing to its having been 
made the subject of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s famous opera 
under this name. All lovers of music, as well as admirers 
of Mr. Noyes’s poetry, will be glad to have this commemo- 
rative volume, which is to contain an original Preface by 
Mr. Noyes upon his late friend Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. The 
text, which has been transcribed in black letter by Miss 
Joan Ewen, will be reproduced in facsimile, and the 
volume, which is designed in a convenient and artistic 
form, is beautifully illustrated by Miss Kate Riches. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ALADORE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated in Collotype 
from Drawings by LADY HYLTON. 


This volume is heing produced in artistic form, suitable 
for presentation, and will makea notable Christmas bouk. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘One Crowded 
Hovr.’ ‘ Writ in Water,’ &c. With Frontispiece by 
A.“PEARSE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CIGARETTE. 


By JOHN ROLAND, Author of ‘The Good Shepherd.’ 


CIVIL DUDGEON. 


By C. H. TREMLETT. 


CHIEF OF THE STAFF. 


Ry Mrs KENNETH COMBE, Author of ‘Celia Kirk- 
ham’s Son * and ‘ Seekers All.” 





BLACKWOOD 


The best magazine at all times, 
and with its world-famed Naval 
and Military reputation it now 
commands special attention. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER READY NEXT WEEK. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, 1660-1744: based on Un- 
published Letters and Documents at 
Blenheim Palace. By Stuart J. Reid. 
(John Murray, 16s. net.) 


TuHIs BOOK was originally planned as a 
study of the Duchess of Marlborough 
only, and so it is best considered. The 
new evidence bearing on the career of the 
great Duke which the industry of Dr. 
Stuart Reid has discovered at Blenheim 
must be regarded as modifying at points, 
rather than revolutionizing, the generally 
aceived judgment. About the Duchess, 
on the other hand, we learn a good deal 
that is altogether fresh, and more that, 
though already known in substance, has 
the charm of novelty in detail. The story 
as told by Dr. Reid with animation, 
though with a surplusage of words, sub- 
stantiates Fielding’s decision that she 
was “a glorious woman.” The anecdotal 
method of writing history may have 
caused her to be regarded as a kind of 
joke, but her contemporaries were far 
from looking upon her in that light, and 
they had sound reasons of their own. 
As Gibbon wrote of her prototype, 
Antonina, “she reigned with long and 
absolute power over the mind of her 
illustrious husband’; and though she 
did not supply to him active assistance in 
the field, as Antonina did to Belisarius, 
none the less she remained throughout 
his inspiration and moral support. 

The two small packets of love-letters 
which passed between Sarah Jennings and 
John Churchill, and which the lonely old 
Duchess read over in the year before her 
death, “desiring to burn them, but I 


-could not doe it,”’ give, as the present Duke 





of Marlborough writes in his excellent 
Introduction, the clue to the hold which 
each had on the other. She was, indeed, 
a Dear Lady Disdain to the handsome 
young officer, not altogether without cause, 
since the Court was dissolute, and Churchill 
himself, at his father’s prompting, was 
for a while contemplating marriage 
with that Catherine Sedley who, though 
Dr. Reid does not tell us so, became 
one of the several ill-favoured mistresses 
of James II. Yet in spite of an acerbity 
which made Churchill complain to her 
waiting-woman that “your mistresses 
usidge to me is so barbarus that shure she 
must be the worest woman in the world 
or she could not be thus ill-natured,”’ she 
thoroughly understood his romantic dis- 
position. The hold once gained she never 
lost, and even after Malplaquet had been 
fought and won he told her that ‘‘ nothing 
in this world can make me happy if you 
are not kind.” 

The contrast between the calm, patient 
soldier and diplomatist and the pas- 
sionate lover of a middle-aged and even 
elderly wife should surprise none but the 
unreflecting. Marlborough probably leant 
a good deal on Cadogan, and more on 
Prince Eugene; but he was a man of 
few male friends, and his affections were 
centred entirely in his Duchess, his chil- 
dren, and his home. It should be remem- 
bered besides that in the eighteenth 
century people had not grown ashamed 
of their emotions; their manners were 
artificial, but their sentiments natural. 
A good deal later Horace Walpole was 
writing to George Montagu and Harry 
Conway, after they had all turned fifty, 
with a warmth of sentiment which would 
be considered extravagant to-day in a 
schoolboy of fifteen. The Duke, as a 
romantic, should be judged by the standard 
of his time. 

We can pass rapidly over the reigns of 
James II. and William and Mary, since 
they were more important to the Duke 
than the Duchess. We quite agree with 
Dr. Reid that Marlborough is not greatly 
to be blamed for his desertion of James. 
The King had rendered himself impossible, 
and the alternatives were the quitting of 
a misguided master or the betrayal of 
a faith to which Marlborough was piously 
attached. Nor need we wonder at his 
overtures to St. Germain, so long as he 
confined himself to empty protestations 
of loyalty. But the announcement of 
the Brest expedition, oddly consigned by 
Dr. Reid to the end of his volume, stands 
on a different footing. He argues, with 
some plausibility, that Marlborough was 
only divulging a fact that the enemy 
knew already. Still, Sackville forwarded 
the letter to Melfort by express, ‘* judging 
it to be of the utmost importance”; and 
altogether it was an ugly incident, though 
not, as Macaulay was pleased to call it, 
*‘ the basest of all the hundred villainies 
of Marlborough.” 

With the accession of Anne the Duchess 
became an all-powerful, but not, as Dr. 
Reid distinctly proves, a rapacious fa- 
vourite. On the contrary, she several 





times accepted only half of the sovereign’s 


largesses. Her value to her husband con- 
sisted chiefly, we should say, in her extra- 
ordinary insight into character. She per- 
ceived that the Whigs, as a party, were 
far more competent to conduct the war 
than their rivals, and wisely carried over 
Marlborough and Godolphin to their side. 
But she made a mistake in forcing upon 
the Queen her son-in-law, the turbulent 
Sunderland, a theoretical Republican and 
freethinker. There we touch upon the 
Duchess’s fatal defect : her instincts were 
so right, her actions so headstrong and 
wrong. Dr. Reid has much to say about 
her quarrel with Anne, but not too much, 
since on the Duchess’s ascendancy de- 
pended the fortunes of Europe. Curiously 
enough, it was the Queen who first warned 
her against Abigail Hill, “‘ the woman I 
took from a broom ” ; Mrs. Morley begged 
that Mrs. Freeman “* would have as little 
to do with that enchantress as ‘tis pos- 
sible.” Dr. Reid also prints a letter from 
the Queen to the Duke: it is extra- 
ordinary that Archdeacon Coxe, his volu- 
minous but far from luminous biographer, 
should have overlooked it :— 


“You know [wrote Anne] I have often 
had the misfortune of falling under the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s displeasure, and 
now, after several reconciliations, she is 
again relapsed into her cold unkind way, 
and by a letter she wrote to me on Monday, 
I find she has taken the resolution not to 
come to me when I am alone, and fancies 
nobody will take notice of the change. She 
may impose upon some poor simple people, 
but how can she imagine that she can on 
any that have a grain of sense ?”’ 


Unhappily, the Queen’s dullness grated 
on the Duchess’s vivacity, and her simple 
faith on a paganism which found consola- 
tion in Seneca, a somewhat incongruous 
philosopher, one thinks. So she helped 
to ruin, though she did not entirely ruin 
—for the reaction against the war was 
bound to come—the career of the husband 
whom she both governed and adored. 

Few heroes have taken their fall and 
the unworthy persecution that accom- 
panied it with more dignity than Marl- 
borough. The devoted pair spent a 
second honeymoon abroad, surveying 
amongst other things the tapestries which 
De Vost was preparing for Blenheim. But 
the Duke’s last years, saddened by the 
deaths of several children, were rendered 
none the easier by the Duchess’s onslaughts 
on Vanbrugh and her bickerings with her 
daughters. The relations between the 
Duchess and the architect, whose grandiose 
designs she had the good sense to dislike, 
are, perhaps, the most entertaining feature 
in this book. She had cause to resent 
Vanbrugh’s extravagance and dilatoriness ; 
yet on one occasion he retorted on her 
‘* far-fetched, laboured accusations, mis- 
taken facts, and strained constructions ” 
in a sentence by no means unworthy of 
one of his best comedies. Her husband 
was no stylist, yet the last letter he 
wrote should have gone home to his 
daughter the Duchess of Montagu. It 
ended :— 


**T am not well enough to write so long a 
letter in my own hand, and I believe I am 
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the worse to see my children live so ill with 
a mother for whom I must have the greatest 
tenderness and regard.” 

As her descendant truly says, the 
conduct of the old Duchess to her children 
does not make an attractive story. Yet 
she was benign to her attendants, charit- 
able to the poor, and before the end a 
seeker after mercy under the guidance of 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. The world 
is aware that by her will she recognized 
William Pitt as something more than the 
political adventurer he was then taken 
to be. We know, too, that she entrusted 
the Duke’s papers to Mallet and “‘ Leoni- 
das’ Glover, but Dr. Reid is silent about 
the condition which Horace Walpole 
declares to have been attached to the 
bequest, namely, that they should per- 
petrate no poetry in the course of the 
biography. We suppose, then, that the 
story cannot be true; yet it is very like 
her. 








SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SamveL Butter after his death has 
achieved the immortality on which he 
laid stress more than once. He even 
expressed the wish that the success of 
his books should be posthumous, as he 
wished “* to be let alone and not plagued 
with the people who would come round 
me if I were known.” We cannot ima- 
gine him playing the lion to an obsequious 
crowd of note - taking journalists. He 
objected strongly to imposing himself on 
others—also to the criticism which, when 
an author has arrived, explains that every- 
thing he has written is perfectly right. 
But it is clear that, despite his self- 
depreciating humours, Butler knew in his 
secret soul the worth of his work: other- 
wise he would hardly have left all those 
careful notes which tell us so much about 
himself, revealing with astonishing candour 
his beliefs and prejudices, his jests and 
his highest thoughts. 

Now his books have come to enjoy the 
kind of repute which is beyond criticism, 
and the reviewers who neglected them 
while he was alive do not possibly add 
much by their applause when applause 
is common. ‘ Erewhon’ has reached the 
fourth impression of its tenth edition ; 
that remarkable novel, ‘The Way of All 
Flesh,’ the seventh impression of the 
second; and the studies in science have 
received the blessing instead of the 
scoffs of men of science. Even ‘ The Fair 
Haven’ has been reprinted, a book which 
attacks the Gospel story with insidious 
irony and a touch of that malice which, 
for all his kindness, Butler could not 
always resist. Latterly he has had an- 
other posthumous success in *‘ The Note- 
Books’; and we think that the general 
public, as well as the increasing band of 
admirers who know that anything by 
Butler is good reading, will be glad to 
read the latest reprint, ‘ A First Year in 





A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, with 
Other Early Essays. By Samuel Butler. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. (Fifield, 
5s. net.) 








Canterbury Settlement, with Other Early 
Essays.’ 

This book, edited by Mr. R. A. Streat- 
feild with all the precision one expects, 
consists of two parts—writings in New 
Zealand, and writings at Cambridge. 
Both together form a * tolerably complete 
record ”’ of Butler’s pen up to the time of 
‘ Erewhon.’ Butler’s account of his voyage 
to New Zealand and beginnings as a sheep- 
farmer in a wild country was printed by 
his father, and has long been unprocurable. 
The paternal hand, as the brief Pre- 
face shows, was somewhat heavy, and 
Mr. Streatfeiid, by printing an extract 
from ‘The Eagie’ on the crossing of a 
river, indicates the touches with which 
the son enlivened his story. Still, in the 
main narrative enough is left to show the 
born writer, always easy and lucid, and 
never straying into the purple patch or 
the polysyllabic paraphrase which many 
people—writers and readers alike—still 
take to mean a weight of thought. The 
young man’s wide interests in art and 
science are readily perceived, but he has 
none of the tps which Meredith has 
ascribed to classical men. He maintains 
a cheerful face when confronted with his 
own incompetence ; indeed, he laughs at 
his own desire to appear anything but a 
“new chum.” He is good to man and 
beast, showing a special fondness—which 
belongs to the man of letters—for the 
cat: and, treating his job seriously, he 
makes the best of the new conditions 
without taking refuge in the conscious 
superiority which is often the educated 
man’s substitute for taking to drink. 
Once, when drink was urgently needed, 
two volunteers scrambled through gullies 
deep in snow to get it, and came back 
triumphant after two hours with a two- 
gallon keg :— 


** Great excitement prevailed over drawing 
the cork. It was fast; it broke the point 
of some one’s knife. ‘Shove it in,’ said I, 
breathless with impatience; no—no—it 
yielded, and shortly afterwards, giving up 
all opposition, came quickly out. A tin 
pannikin was produced. With a gurgling 
sound out flowed the precious liquid. 
‘Halloa!’ said one; ‘it’s not brandy, it’s 
port wine.’ ‘ Port wine!’ cried another ; 
‘it smells more like rum.’ I voted for its 
being claret; another moment, however, 
settled the question, and established the 
contents of the cask as being excellent 
vinegar. The two unfortunate men had 
brought the vinegar keg instead of the 
brandy.” 


Butler gives a promising analysis of the 
profits to be expected from the manage- 
ment of a well-conducted “run,” and 
made a success of his farming, though he 
had an artist's eye for the beauties of 
Nature. But his account belongs to 
more than fifty years ago, and it would be 
interesting to know how conditions have 
been modified in the interval. There is 
now, we imagine, no unknown land to be 
taken up, and the more inclement features 
of the ground—plants, for instance, known 
as Spaniard and Irishman—may have 
been reduced by the labours of two 
generations of toilers. The Press of 
Christchurch, whence some early papers of 





Butler are reproduced in this volume, 
especially the fruits of his first acquaint- 
ance with Darwinism, might give us the 
views of a sheep-farmer of to-day in 
Butler’s district. 

The pieces which belong to Butler’s 
Cambridge career have partly been repro- 
duced before in ‘The Note-Books,’ and 
might be the work of any clever young 
man playing with college life and the 
classics. But there is a foretaste of 
Butler’s happy irony in his parody of a 
“Sim ” tract, which is well treated in an 
article by Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, re- 
printed from The Cambridge Magazine. 
Religion—and we speak from the evi- 
dence of a judicious and level-headed 
contemporary at Cambridge—did not take 
a lovely form in Simeon’s followers, 
though we respect their zeal. 

Butler is one of that small company 
who have combined classics with science. 
The classics in his case are apt to be for- 
gotten, since his treatment of Homer was 
freakish, and topographical and literary 
rather than professional. This latest 
volume includes some pleasant perver- 
sions of the styles of Homer and Herodotus 
applied to current University life. This 
form of humour has been practised since 
Butler's day by several accomplished 
scholars, but we do not remember an 
earlier example than those here reprinted. 

We now have a complete set of Butler's 
books, shorter pieces, notes, and verses, 
and we await with keen interest the full 
biography on which Mr. Festing Jones 
is engaged. Meanwhile the reader should 
not miss his short ‘Sketch’ of Butler’s 
life attached to ‘The Humour of Homer,’ 
which will add to the enjoyment of the 
various books. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles —Speech-Spring. (Vol. IX.) 
Edited by W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 5s.) 


THE vocabulary of this section offers an 
acceptable specimen of the English lan- 
guage and its treatment in the great 
Dictionary. It comprises a goodly number 
of words dating from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, one or two being ulti- 
mately of Latin origin; a number of 
important contributions from French, 
including “‘ spice,” ** spoil.”’ and “* spouse ”’ ; 
a few Celtic derivatives and foreign 
importations; and a moderate supply of 
Greek and Latin derivatives, chiefly in 
scientific terms. The longest article is 
little more than a column over three pages 
in length, dealing with the important 
noun “ spirit.’”” The verb “ spread ~ comes 
next with two pages, while altogether 
about a score of articles occupy more 
than a page apiece. 

The article on the noun “ speech” in 
ordinary use began near the end of the 
part issued last January, and is extended 
in the part before us to a total length of 
four columns, distributed into eleven 
sections and fourteen subsections, treating 
as many varieties of use of the noun, and 
two sections with three subsections for 
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varieties of its combinations. Among 
several noteworthy improvements in the 
lexicographical arrangement and general 
treatment of this important word we 
find, under the meaning “ Common or 
general talk ; report, rumour, or current 
mention of something,” that the sign 
denoting “‘ obsolete ’’ is absent, with the 
observation ‘‘ Now rare or obs.,” Car- 
lyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ being quoted 
(III. IT. i.) for “‘ There comes Committee 
Report on that Decree....and speech 
of repealing it ’’—after examples with 
dates from about 1200 to 1622 (Bacon). 
The last section, which explains from 
“The Slang Dictionary’ “‘ Speech, a tip 
or wrinkle on any subiect.” is made worth 
notice by being the first of an unusual 
number of slang or colloquial words or 
uses litt’e noticed in previous dictionaries, 
and including the Harrovian “ speecher,”’ 
“* spell’ (plavhouse), “‘ spellbinder ” (U.S. 
=an impressive political speaker), ‘‘ spider- 
brusher ” (1833. T. Hook—domestic ser- 
vant), ‘“ splendacious,”’ “split,” sb. (of 
drinkables, roll or bun, vote), ‘‘ splurge ” 
(U.S.), and “ spoof,” sb. and vb. (‘“ In- 
vented by <A. Roberts....comedian,”’ 
about 1889). It is hard to believe that 
Thackeray, even in a letter, wrote “ splen- 
datiousness” (1853) or even“ splendaceous”’ 
(1848), and, suspecting his printers of 
oversight in revision, we should have 
quoted the forms with proper spelling. 
The wretched form “ spreadation,”’ fortu- 
nately “rare,” should have also been 
designated “slang” or “ colloquial,” as 
the synonym “ spread ” (banquet, feast, 
meal) is duly styled. 

The postponement for several months 
of full information as to the treatment of 
the substantives or substantival uses 
produced from the sound “spring” is 
far more tantalizing than was the division 
of the article on “ speech,” sb., as the 
published fragment leads us to expect an 
entirely new account of this important 
syllable vastly superior to those given 
in previous dictionaries. These have 
grouped al! the senses which were known 
to the compilers under one substantive, 
whereas in the article before us ‘ spring, 
sb. ',” suggests at once that the various 
meanings hitherto referred to one word are 
probably distributed between two or more 
words. Again, the order of the senses at 
the head of the six sections before us is 
quite novel, namely, “I. 1. The place of 
....issuing from the ground....of a 
well, stream, or river; the supply of 
water” issuing; “2. A flow of water.... 
issuing....out of the earth”; “3. fig. 
A source or origin”’ of something; “4. 
attrib. and comb.”; “IL. 5. The action 
or time of rising or springing into being or 
existence,” &c.: ‘‘ 6. a. The spring of the 
year,=....b. The first season of the 
year.” 

Our columns seem to have introduced 
the adjective “ sphragistic,” ‘‘ 1884.... 
10 May, 602,” also the association of 
* spiritualistic ” with modern spiritualism, 
*“* 1865....18 Nov., 684.” The first of 


these adjectives is one of a number of 
words and forms not hitherto noticed in 
dictionaries which seems well up to, if 








not over, the average percentage found 
in previous issues. One of the most im- 
portant is the combination ‘ speech- 
making” (sb.), for which Dickens, Dis- 
raeli, and Ruskin are quoted ; others worth 
notice are ‘‘ spending,’ vbl. sh. to the 
common verb “ spend ’’ expenditure, &c., 
the article on which fills a column; and its 
combination ‘‘ spending-money ” =pocket- 
money, which has seven quotations from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century (1890). 
Yet, many as are the additions to the 
register of English words, some items 
of our present stock have escaped notice, 
as may be inferred from our mentioning 
the absent verb “ spricket,’’ used in 
Lucas Malet’s *‘ Adrian Savage,’ chap. iii. 
init., where a child, ‘“ light - hearted, 
sprightly....spricketed towards her 
mother.” 

For “ spirit-soothing ” Shelley’s ‘ Re- 
volt of Islam’ is quoted (1817); Lamb 
offers a prose instance four years later in 
the Elia Essay ‘A Quakers’ Meeting,’ 
“nothing so solemn, so spirit-soothing as 
the naked walls and benches of a Quakers’ 
Meeting.” Under “spit,” vb., in the 
sense ‘*‘ To eject from the mouth by the 
special effort involved in expelling saliva,’ 
‘ spitting out ” fire is illustrated in a sub- 
section, though the definition seems a 
little too precise for imaginary creatures 
which emit fire from their mouths; yet 
in The Spectator for March 5th, 1710/11, 
we read of “painted dragons spitting 
wildfire,” alluded to on March 16th as 
made to “ spit fire and smoke.’ On the 
24th of the same menth we find “ the 
splitting of their freeholds”; though 
the ‘N.E.D.’s’ first quotation for the 
verbal noun “ splitting’? in this sense 
is 1737, and Blackstone (1765) is cited 
in the same paragraph for “the splitting 
of frecholds.”” Yet again, on March 19th, 
this journal, with contrasting reference 
to its own dissemination, tells us 
that “nothing spreads a _ paper like 
private calumny and defamation,’ to 
which shade of meaning the long and 
admirable article on ‘‘ spread,” vb., offers 
no close parallel. Pope's letter to Lady 
M. W. Montagu of August 18th, 1716, 
tells her “‘one evening of your conversa- 
tion has spoiled me for a solitaire’’; yet 
this fairly familiar use of “to spoil a 
person for,’ meaning “to lessen a_per- 
son’s appreciation of,” is neglected in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ though the U.S. and slang 
phrase “*‘ to be spoiling for ”’ (a fight, &c.) 
is noticed with quotations dating from 
1865. A gap in the illustration of 
“spoiler,” sb., from 1766 (Goldsmith) 
to 1900, leads us to quote Lamb’s Essay 
(Elia) ‘ Two Races of Men ’ for “ mutilators 
of collections, spoilers of the symmetry 
of shelves, and creators of odd volumes.” 


For the first quotation illustrative of 
“sperma,” fifteenth century, we are 
referred to “sperm, sb.'.” There is 


ouly one article on ‘‘sperm,” which 
therefore is simply marked as “ sb.,”’ 
and no quotation of the fifteenth century 
containing “‘sperma’”’ is to be seen. 
The common verb “ spill” is shown by 
a multitude of quotations to have been 
used up to the seventeenth century freely 





in several more impressive meanings than 
the milk-and-water set which seem to be 
fourteenth-century extensions in a milder 
spirit of ‘“‘ to shed blood ” (earliest quota- 
tion about 1125). The earliest instance, 
‘““Hampole, ‘ Psalter,’ xxi. 13,” of ‘to 
spill watere,” is associated with ‘to 
sla(y).”” Morris is the chief nineteenth- 
century writer who uses “spill” as his 
own language in the senses “ destroy,” 
“ kill,” “end (life). “ruin (a person),” 
“* destroy (one’s soul),” “* do harm to one’s 
character,’ ‘“‘ wreck,’ ‘“‘ demolish,” ‘* de- 
spoil,” “ spoil,’ “* waste,” ‘ perish,” “‘ be 
unfortunate,” “‘ decline,” and he is only 
quoted for the first two. For the col- 
loquial sense “‘to cause to fall trom a 
vehicle,’ Swift (1737) is cited ; and Grose’s 
Dictionary (1785) for “‘to be spilt ”= 
to be thrown from a horse. 

The few French words which have 
initial “‘sp-” include one of some 
vogue in “‘spirituel.” Is it quite fair 
to evolve an adverb “ spirituelly ’ from 
one quotation in which the corresponding 
form is “ spirituel-ly”’ ? OF the Teutonic 
words in “spl-” several are English 
extensions of earlier English ‘ pl- ’’ words, 
and several have been imported from 
Dutch and Low German. 








France Herself Again. By Ernest Dimnet. 
(Chatto & Windus, 16s. net.) 


Tut App Ernest DIMNET is almost as 
well known to English readers as to 
Frenchmen, and is a regular contributor 
to English publications, writing our 
tongue as though he were one of us. He 
knows England well, but knows France 
even better, and his book may be 
welcomed for the authoritative, if not 
always concise, manner in which he shows 
why France is herself again. 

lt is by no means light reading, and was 

written in English, he tells us, with con- 
stant attention to the English point of 
view. The Abbé has, we think, succeeded 
in providing the reader with a body of 
doctrine which will 
“help him to understand the rapid evolution 
of France in the past ten years, and to dis- 
criminate between what is real progress, and 
what ought to be regarded as an accidental 
relapse.” 
It is only in the last chapter that he 
has attempted to bring his work right 
up to date, and there he has set forth 
the needs and aspirations of his country 
in the hour of victory. Yet, through- 
out the volume, the reader will every- 
where see traces of the possibility or 
probability of war. 

The writer’s argument is that France, 
since 1905, has become once more a nation, 
and is no longer a ground for experi- 
ments. He inquires into the reasons for 
the deterioration of France under the 
Second Empire and the Second Republic. 
He lays stress on the imperfections of 
the Constitution of 1875, compares the 
pbsition of the President of the French 
Republic with that of the President of 
the United States, and argues that the 
system of election is largely respon- 
sible for the greater influence of an 
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the President to the Parliament which 
elects him is so close that, having been a 
member of the Assemblies for years, he is 
bound to “share their point of view, 
habits, and ethos generally.” The result 
is natural enough ; a President so elected 
must feel himself the delegate of Parlia- 
ment, and not by any means the country’s 
delegate. 


The author holds that ‘ the authority of 
the President does not count beside that 
of the Chamber,”’ and he gives as proof of 
his contention the fact that only twice in 
recent times have Presidents been openly 
in conflict with Parliament, and that then 
those two Presidents—Thiers and Mac- 
Mahon—were defeated and compelled to 
resign. In another chapter, when speak- 
ing of politicians of the Third Republic, 
the author reveals his view that a tinge 
of banality has been attached to ail 
that the Republic has produced until 
quite recent years. He says that “ the 
roll of its Premiers, when one reads it over 
from the first days, sounds like a list of 
incarnations of mediocrity’; and of 
Presidents he has almost as poor an 
opinion. Even they are “ painful to 
remember.” Thiers, it is true, was a great 
Frenchman, and M. Poincaré ‘‘ once gave 
hopes of being one.” 


Englishmen will not see anything very 
absurd in the picture which the Abbé 
draws of a Parliament—mostly consisting 
of lawyers—amending a Bill ‘‘ on some 
naval technicality, defended by a Minister 
of Navy who was not a naval man, but 
another lawyer or a physician.” We in 
this country, with good reason and not 
without past success, have preferred 
civilian Ministers to govern our fighting 
forces ; and if Lord Kitchener has gone to 
the War Office during a great war, that 
proves nothing, but only shows how 
elastic are our forms of government and 
how ready we are to take the best man— 
not to govern the Army or the Navy, but 
to conduct the business of war. 


The author’s picture of Parliamentary 
government in France—and it is in many 
respects true to life—is, however, sad 
reading for those who believe in the rule 
of Parliaments. He understands the Par- 
liamentary life of his country, and, 
writing as a painfully candid friend, he 
does not hesitate to point out the draw- 
backs of an assembly “ professedly de- 
signed to legislate, but through a funda- 
mental error empowered to govern.’ He 
thinks Frenchmen “ grow up with the 
blinkers of party spirit,’ and declares that 
since 1876 


“the deputies have sought primarily their 
own advantage and only thought of the 
country’s welfare in connection with it.” 


To this subject he returns again and 
again, and always to show that out of 
Parliamentary government —at least in 
France—nothing good can come. He 
often spoils his case by being too bitter, 
as when, for instance, he says that people 
in favour of an income-tax are properly 


American as against a French President. | 
He thinks that in France the relation of | 





described as ‘‘ the inquisitors into private 
fortunes.” 

When he speaks of the imperfections of 
alliances he puzzles us by remarking :— 


“Tt is difficult for democracies to derive 
from an alliance the advantages which it is 
in its nature to procure, and for the French 
Republic. ...it is almost impossible.”’ 


In another passage he tells us that the 
alliance of France with Russia has more 
the appearance of “a protection than of 
an alliance for definite purposes.” We 
confess that we do not know what he 
means, and, if he had revised his book since 
the war broke out, he would, perhaps, 
have altered his words. At any rate, we 
should have thought that the alliances of 
France (or ententes, if that word be pre- 
ferred) had given her all the advantages 
which any form of government could 
obtain. 


The first half of the book, which is 
devoted to what the Abbé calls ‘ The 
Deterioration of France,’ is gloomy read- 
ing for friends of the Republic, and it is a 
real relief to pass from it to the pages in 
which he deals with ‘The Return of the 
Light,’ for there we see France at her 
est. 


‘ The Return of the Light ’ is dated from 
the time of the Tangier incident, and it 
was then that the Abbé saw in France a 
sudden and universal desire to be ready 
for war. After Agadir—by which time 
the army was in good training, and the 
French artillery supposed to be superior 
to the German—the feeling of France was 
even more decided, and, according to the 
author, the whole French nation “ waited 
impatiently for a declaration of war.” 


M. Dimnet describes how the Tangier 
threat of war, for which she was un- 
prepared, sobered France when she was 
intoxicated with false ideas, and roused 
her when she was dreaming. He asks 
whether “if the war does not come and 
if the danger passes away,”’ she may not 
again revert to her taste for dangerous 
speculation. The war has come, and we 
think that it has given no uncertain 
answer to his question. Since the Abbé 
wrote, France has shown that her men are 
as full of the right spirit as they ever 
were; and those who have seen the 
reservists and the young men starting for 
the front, who have remarked their 
eagerness to fight, and noted how bravely 
and uncomplainingly the men bear their 
wounds, can feel sure that there is nothing 
to fear, and that our allies are what they 
were in their best days. 


We have said that the second is the 
brighter part of the volume, but through- 
out the book the learned author is often 
inclined to take too depressing a view 
of his own country and countrymen. 
When, for instance, he is telling us what 
he thinks of the rising generation, we often 
despair. His details are not only long 


and tedious, but the picture of the serious- 
ness, sadness, and anxiety of the modern 
Frenchman is also depressing. The best 
that can be said is that, before he finishes 
his book, the Abbé cheers us by showing ' 





that, after all, we are not to suppose that 
Frenchmen are less French for being 
sensible and cool-headed, and that France 
as a nation to-day gives the impression of 
something young. 


In the concluding chapter—written, as 
we have said, since the war broke out— 
there are some fine passages, in which the 
author describes how the French nation 
recovered ‘its long-lost vigour in the 
bracing quality of a purer and clearer 
atmosphere.” If he writes more bitterly 
of his political opponents than English- 
men in these days of battle speak of theirs, 
he knows how to appraise the spirit of 
his countrymen and the magnificent way 
in which all classes in France have acted 
since the mobilization. Defeat is to him 
‘unthinkable’; but he tries, in calm 
words, to show what the worst could mean, 
and what will happen in the probable 
event of victory. It seems to him im- 
possible that France should make an 
unwise use of her influence. 


“There is no trace of imperialism or 
militarism in her attitude, her patriotism is 
free from all taint of overweening pride, her 
wish for expansion is conditioned by that of 
her neighbours, and will never become an 
overruling impulse.” 


The book is full of good sayings about 
Anatole France and others, which deserve 
quotation if space permitted. We might 
differ from the description of Napoleon III. 
as “‘ this kind and good man,” but in the 
account of the responsibility of that 
Emperor for the changes which caused a 
greater Germany and Italy, and a shrunken 
France, there is a sufficient reply. 

The Table of Contents forms an admir- 
able summary of the chapters, and there 
is an Index. 


The Abbé is so English that he even 
calls the President of the French Chamber 
“the Speaker,” and writes the name of 
Galliffet in the way in which Englishmen 
misspell it. Once he puzzles us by a new 
phrase—* peasanty craft.” 








Coasting Bohemia. By J. Comyns Carr. 
(Macmillan & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Some of Mr. Comyns Carr’s readers may 
be disposed to complain that the Bohemia 
he coasts is not Bohemia at all. Millais, 
Burne-Jones, Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
his other dead friends all lived in comfort- 
able houses: their relations with income- 
tax collectors were friendly, and they had 
no qualms about the butcher's bill. They 
painted, or they acted, or they composed 
music, but their lives, considered as a 
whole, were respectable to the verge of 
commonplace. Not for them was the 
Bohemia in the purlieus of Marylebone 
Road and Tottenham Court Road as 
described by George Gissing and by Mr. 
Henry Murray in some pages of vivid 
autobiography, where harassed _land- 
ladies in turn harass their lodgers, and 
fortuitous half-crowns are rare. Still, 
the boundaries of Murger’s country are 
elastic, and in their early days, at any 
rate, most of Mr. Comyns Carr’s old 
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associates—George Meredith and Henry 
Irving for two—knew the true Bohemia 
only too well. The title, besides, does not 
matter particularly if, as is the case in 
this instance, the theme is pleasantly and 
instructively handled. 

This book reminds one of an agreeable 
conversation at some club: a good deal 
of the talk goes in at one ear and comes 
out at the other, but one carries away 
several ingenious arguments and many 
bright anecdotes. The treatment is 
marked by inequalities. It must have 
been difficult to think out anything 
really fresh about Rossetti and Whistler, 
and Mr. Comyns Carr leaves both of them 
pretty much where he took them up. 
But he brings out the agreeable egoism 
of Millais by numerous happy touches, 
and makes of Alma Tadema an altogether 
delightful person—rejoicing in children’s 
toys, and displaying self-knowledge in the 
remark: ‘‘ Now Leighton, for instance, 
is colour-blind, and I—well, I, you know, 
am form-blind.” Meredith’s failure to 
appreciate George Eliot scarcely comes 
as a surprise, but Burne-Jones as an 
enthusiastic student of Dickens is an 
amusing revelation, and still more so his 
caricature of his own want of popularity 
in a series of designs entitled ‘“‘ The Homes 
of England,” with hideous Victorian sofas 
and other accessories. 

Mr. Comyns Carr’s long and honourable 
association with the stage is reflected in 
several papers on past musicians and 
actors. We see Sir Arthur Sullivan pa- 
tiently conducting the rehearsals of * The 
Beauty Stone’ in spite of acute physical 
suffering. We accompany Toole when 
he relieves the monotony of a Sunday 
afternoon at Ramsgate by calling at 
nearly every house in a long and respect- 
able terrace and asking for ‘a small 
piece of groundse! for a sick bird.”” Irving 
figures, of course, on many of Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s pages. His merits and defects as 
an actor are shrewdly summed up; 
while of the stories about him the neatest 
is his retort to Coquelin when the French 
actor made the startling announcement 
that he intended to play Richard III. 
His long, slim fingers lightly tapping the 
protuberant outline, Irving murmured, 
as though half to himself, ‘* Would you ? 
I wonder! ”’ 

Personal sketches make up the greater 
part of this pleasant volume. The rest 
of it consists of various papers which it 
is not unkind to describe as odds and 
ends. ‘Sex in Tragedy,’ written for the 
last revival of ‘ Macbeth’ at the Lyceum 
Theatre, argues for the womanhood of 
Lady Macbeth, and points out that 
Macbeth’s character is wrongly read if he 
is regarded as his wife’s victim. The 
“ cuts ” in the usual acting version have 
destroyed, no doubt, the balance of the 
play. Of the other essays, we cannot see 
much object in republishing Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s Introduction to the English section 
of the Exhibition of Fine Arts at Rome. 
Written ad hoc, this survey of the English 
school of painting is by no means complete, 
since Hudson, Bonington, and many 
more men of distinction are omitted. 





Jewish Life in Modern Times. By Israel 
Cohen. (Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE aim of this volume is 

“to give a comprehensive account of the 
life and labour of the Jewish people all over 
the world at the present day,” 

and, as it is the first attempt in English 
to bring much diverse material within the 
bounds of a single volume, it will be wel- 
comed by the general reader no less than 
the student of the Jewish Question. -Much 
of the ground, in greater specialization, has 
been covered by other works more or less 
recent. Thus—apart from studies in 
works of fiction, such as those of Mr. 
Israel Zangwill—we have in English 
Dr. Epstein’s admirable translation of 
Sombart’s ‘ Jews and Modern Capitalism’ ; 
whilst from the standpoint of anthropology 
‘The Jews’ of Mr. Maurice Fishberg 
offers a full and elaborate inquiry. Mr. 
G. F. Abbott's ‘ Israel in Europe’ strives to 
be as scientific on the historical side ; and 
we have, too, that vivid study of M. Leroy 
Beaulieu, ‘ Israel among the Nations.’ In 
the width of his survey the last-named 
holds, perhaps, a middle place between 
Mr. Abbott and the author of the present 
volume. Though dealing mainly with 
the present, Mr. Cohen could not escape 
history, and all these three authors think 
it necessary to discuss the main Jewish 
political question of Nationalism versus 
Assimilation. It is singular to observe 
that all three, approaching each from his 
different angle of vision, have done so 
with the same limitations and rather stereo- 
typed view of the factors involved. 

But first it is convenient to speak of 
the non-controversial aspects of Mr. 
Cohen’s book. Less purely literary and 
less stimulating than M. Leroy Beaulieu’s, 
it has yet a value all its own. For it is 
the work of a publicist impelled to a 
labour of love. Of the very heart of 
Judea, he marshals material of which he 
might well say “* Quorum pars magna fui.” 
We are in the Jewish home, in the kitchen, 
at the table, in the synagogue, school, 
workshop, and house of learning. There 
are full studies, with adequate statistical 
information, of Riches and Poverty, of 
Philanthropy, Political Status, Physique 
and Morality, Migrations, Economic Acti- 
vities ; also of Education, and of speci- 
fically Jewish Culture, as well as the 
Jewish contribution to the general culture 
of the times. Often Mr. Cohen has to 
drive a double team, as the distinction 
and zontrast between the Eastern con- 
servative Jew and the Western or modern 
Jew necessitate a dual treatment. Of 
wide interest, no doubt, will be his account 
of the revival of Jewish agriculture; 
though we are disappointed with the 
somewhat meagre treatment of military 
activity, in view of the vast numbers of 
Jews in the Russian army, and the 
existence of many distinguished officers 
in Europe. Unusually careful, however, 
is Mr. Cohen’s handling of Religious 
Organization, of which we are made to 
perceive the essentially democratic cha- 
racter. The diploma of Rabbi 





“confers no sacred power and is not a 
priestly licence ; it may be acquired by any 
layman who is_ sufficiently learned.... 
There is no central religious authority in 
Israel, no single ecclesiastical dignitary who 
exercises a universal overlordship.” 

After that we might have hoped for an 
equally clear enunciation of the Jewish 
spiritual position. We find much in the 
book of faith and observance, of calendar 
and ritual, but no precise view of the 
underlying genius. Perhaps, had Mr. 
Cohen searched further, that part of his 
work which is most controversial might 
have shaped otherwise. 

It is true that he has striven to gather 
his facts and statistics dispassionately. 
He is, however, a Zionist, and for him 
“the Jewish Question par excellence,” as 
he terms it, is the question of Nationalism. 
Like most current writers, he sees on 
the one side a special Jewish cosmos— 
a special consciousness and an ordered life, 
fixed in its habits and ritual; and on the 
other the larger environment, with its 
political life and its ‘“ secular’ culture. 
He sees the larger view everywhere domi- 
nant, the secular culture displacing the 
Jewish, and the environment “ assimi- 
lating ’’ the Jewish consciousness into its 
own. Indeed, if there is a theme running 
through the volume, it is this theme in 
minor mode: an undercurrent of lament, 
of fear of the “ secular ”’ culture, a sense 
of dissolution and melting away. To the 
author the sole remedy is conservation of 
the special Jewish cosmos in a political 
home of its own—not any political home, 
but Palestine. 

But is this assimilation quite so simple 
a process as he sees it? The Jewish 
special cosmos has never been so rigid or 
so fixed a quantity as Mr. Cohen seems to 
imply. Renan was, perhaps, the modern 
writer who saw deepest into the Jewish 
consciousness :— 

“Le caractére qui distingue Israél, entre 

les peuples théocratiques, c’est que le 
sacerdoce y a toujours été subordonné & 
Vinspiration individuelle.” 
Through Moses, through Isaiah, through 
the Psalms, through Hillel, through the 
whole course of the Talmud, and even the 
Prayer-Book, individual inspiration has 
been continuously at work. The learned 
Rabbi of the Sephardim wrote a few years 
ago :— 

‘“The so-called slavery of the letter did 
not exist in Judaism, which was always 
ruled by the spirit....There was no blind 
belief, and no literature with so many books 
on ‘ the reasons of the laws.’ That attitude 
had continued throughout all the ages.... 
Judaism has never had heretics and sects 
in the sense of those of the Church.” 

Probably no one knows better than 
Mr. Cohen that his continual distinction 
between ‘ religious’ and “ secular ”’ cul- 
ture is one that is hardly Jewish. It was 
the genius of Judaism always to bring the 
whole of life and knowledge within the 
atmosphere of religion. Nothing human 
was alien to it. Pillars of the Arabian 
age of reason, the Jews—rabbis and phy- 
sicians—helped to place Europe under 
the domination of Aristotle, and con- 
tributed to its intellectual renaissance. 
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May not their modern contribution to 
* secular’ culture—for example, that of 
Ehrlich in medicine, of Georg Cantor in 
mathematics, and of Bergson in philosophy 
—be viewed as the continuation of the 
same long historic process? In fine, has 
not the Jew been always as much assimi- 
lating as assimilated ? Europe received, 
indirectly, the Jew’s morality, though 
it may never have forgiven him for it. 
If the Hebraic gaberdine of the East 
gives way to the coat of the West, is not 
the female costume of the West equally 
transformed — by Bakst? Assimilation, 
like the god Janus, is two-faced. Even 
when Christianity absorbed heathenism 
it received much in material. 

Some further constructive view of the 
Jewish Question seems, therefore, neces- 
sary. The factors of the problem are 
dynamic, not static. The Jewish genius 
can no more stand still than the outer 
environment, the modifications of which 
in this century of quick change the Jew 
may be trusted to appraise at their 
value. Not even in Palestine can Israe! 
take shelter from his own inspiration and 
the Time-Spirit. Why, then, regard his 
* secular’ development in the Dispersal 
as a greater tragedy than in a land of 
his own ? Surely, from the Zionist’s own 
point of view, the latter would be the 
greater irony. 





SOLDIERS AND LITERATURE. 


Two publishers have so far had the 
enterprise to collect and edit “ letters 
from the front’’: it is a happy idea, as 
these letters from soldiers and sailors are 
unique in their interest, and in every way 
beyond the best efforts of journalists or 
correspondents. They are “the real 
thing,” the actual life of the war in all 
its aspects. Not only do we see the 
various incidents, great and small, tragic 
and laughable—the laughter comes with a 
lump in the throat often enough — but 
also we discover the true psychology of 
the fighting-man : his likes and dislikes, 
his absolute candour, his detestation of 
manufactured sentiment. Here are some 
extracts :— 

‘““We heard some one sing out, ‘ Where the 
Hell are you going to?’ Then we knew 
we were with friends.” 

“Our fellows have signed the pledge 
because Kitchener wants them to. But 
they all say, ‘God help the Germans, when 
we get hold of them, for making us teetotal.’ ” 
“The civil war is put off,” say the Irish 
to their prisoners. Of one big man in the 
Buffs we read that, 


“if any one were to suggest the V.C., he ‘d 
break his jaw; and as he’s a man with a 
47 punch, the men of his regiment keep 
very quiet about it.”’ 





Atkins at War, as Told in his Own Letters. 
By James A. Kilpatrick. (Herbert Jenkins, 
ls. net.) 

In the Firing Line: Stories of the War by 
Land and Sea. By A. St. John Adcock. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1s. net.) 

Lord Kitchener. ,By H.G. Groser. (Pearson, 
1s.°6d. net.) 





“T’ll be able to swank French when I 
come back,” says one who is enjoying his 
prospects. “In war mercy is only for 
the merciful’ shows the epigram wrung 
out of real experience. 

Extracts such as these bring home the 
reality of war—if anything can. Moreover, 
they explain to those who read them far 
more of the reality of strategy than all 
the arm-chair articles of Fleet Street or 
any other street; between supposition 
and sight there is a great gulf. We 
may add as an instance that accounts 
from the Antwerp trenches, given by 
survivors to people at Folkestone, present 
an aspect of the Naval Brigade affair 
very different from that seen by the 
critics who have raised their hasty voices 
against the Admiralty. 

Of the two collections before us we 
prefer ‘Atkins at War, as Told in his 
Own Letters,’ edited by Mr. Kilpatrick. 
He has arranged his matter well, and has 
allowed the letters to speak for themselves, 
with scarcely any comment. But the 
other collection, ‘In the Firing Line,’ 
edited by Mr. Adcock, has the merit of 
including letters from the Fleet, also 
from French and Russian soldiers; and 
these last two throw a light on the rela- 
tive psychology of the different nations. 
The Russian is apt at expounding his 
inner emotions, nor is the Frenchman 
negligent of his temperament. The Briton 
is more professional, inclined to treat the 
war as his “job of work’’; he pays 
more attention to his surroundings than 
to his soul. 

We must add a word as to the soldier’s 
taste in song, appropriate to himself, but 
so different from the effusions of the 
regular (or irregular) poets :— 

Send out the Army and Navy, 
Send out the rank and file, 
(Have a banana !) 
Send out the brave Territorials, 
They easily can run a mile. 
I don’t think !) 
Send out the boys’ and the girls’ brigade, 
Fae | will keep old England free: 


Send out my mother, my sister,and my brother, 
But for goodness’ sake don’t send me. 


That is Mr. Atkins in a nutshell, for he 
knows how to laugh just as he knows how 
to fight. 


It was to be expected that a Life of 
Lord Kitchener should appear, and Messrs. 
Pearson have done well in issuing a 
new edition of Mr. Groser’s book. Natur- 
ally a work written in 1901 shows only 
the man and the soldier, and it was 
necessary to add information as to the 
statesman. This Mr. Groser has limited 
to one chapter (xvii.). It is yet early to 
give a full account of Lord Kitchener’s 
recent control in Egypt: there is more 
to be done, and we hope to see it done in 
fullness of time, just as we hope to see 
another and the greatest chapter added 
to Lord Kitchener's military record. But 
where Mr. Groser could not enlarge, he 
has indicated with cleverness. The de- 
scription quoted of ‘‘ Kitchener’s methods 
of work ” as “ curiously Oriental in spirit 
and even in detail ” is illuminating. Lord 
Kitchener is exactly the ruler an Oriental 





can understand. He orders, and the task 
is done; he cuts through the difficulties, 
and sees through the excuses ; he asserts 
his power. The Egyptian can appre- 
ciate that, while he cannot comprehend 
delay or ambiguity on the part of those 
in authority. Moreover, Lord Kitchener 
knows exactly how to refuse or checkmate 
the Oriental without offending him : 
the Bedouin conscription is an instance ; 
he knows the Eastern mind, while others 
merely think about it. When some day 
the big volume appears with all the 
Cairo anecdotes, we too shall understand 
why methods that seem so forceful to us 
were instantly accepted in Egypt. 

Mr. Groser has done as well as could 
be expected, since his hero is still living, 
with much of his work yet to do. 
At the same time he should have 
mentioned one most striking feature in 
Lord Kitchener—the artistic side of his 
character. The present reviewer has had 
ample evidence of this from a Cairo 
friend, who has his entry to the British 
Agency (‘‘ Bait el Lord,” as every native 
in Cairo calls it) largely on account of his 
own merit as an artist; and this same 
friend remarked one day on the great 
value of the artistic instinct in administra- 
tion: “‘Un chef de département doit étre 
administrateur doublé d’artiste pour en 
faire un succés.” This is a great truth : 
the insight is increased, the balance and 
sense of proportion rendered more true. 
The dull, methodical chief or the dilettante 
who likes art because his social or official 
connexions exact such liking—these are 
the men who make mistakes, who do not 
understand situations ; the man with the 
artistic sense is better equipped. 








A CALIFORNIAN LEGEND. 


In his precise and definitive, if somewhat 
dry investigation entitled ‘ The Establish- 
ment of State Government in California,” 
Mr. Goodwin has made an important 
contribution to that rewriting of Ameri- 
can history which now goes on apace. 
That there should be room for a good 
deal of such rewriting in regard to 
the pioneer and formative period of 
California was to be expected. For, 
in addition to the abnormal rapidity 
of the economic, social, and _ political 
developments within the region during 
a brief period of years, which made it 
difficult to keep clearly separate the 
forces and ideas that belonged to distinct. 
phases or moments, the story in its totality 
soon became impregnated with meanings 
and bearings, real or imaginary, growing 
out of its subsequent relation to the wider 
theme of national politics. Thus the 
making of the Constitution for California, 
in itself a most interesting historical 
episode, has in previous accounts received 
an additional dramatic character due to 
the struggle represented as being waged 





The Establishment of State Government in 
California, 1846-1850. By Cardinal Good- 
‘win. (Macmillan & Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 
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round certain of its articles by the par- 
tisans of Northern and Southern views 
on the question of slavery. Nowhere, it 
has been held, did the political aptitude of 
the South, and the dangerous subtlety 
that goes therewith, find more striking 
expression than in the strategy of Gwin 
and his fellow Southerns within the 
Legislative Convention of 1849. As an 
account of the making of the Constitution 
Mr. Goodwin's volume is well planned, 
well documented, and comprehensive. 
As a rewriting of history in regard to the 
struggle round these famous clauses it is 
subversive, reconstructive, and (as we 
have said) definitive. 

The book follows a respected precedent 
in being divided into three parts, of which 
the first deals with the Interregnum. 
The introductory chapter, on the growth 
of American influence and the Conquest, 
is too slight, and occasionally a little 
ambiguous. To say that ‘with the 
arrival of Jedediah Smith in 1826 Ame- 
ricans began to come into California over- 
land” is to give the impression that 
overland immigration continued more or 
less regularly from that year. That was 
not the case. Smith’s arrival was, and 
remained, an unrelated incident, very 
much as though he had tumbled over a 
cliff into the country; and, although a 
few hunters afterwards came by way of 
New Mexico, overland immigration pro- 
perly so called did not begin till 1841. 
Surely the fact that the Governor in 1840 
found it necessary to arrest ‘“‘ about 40 
Americans” and send them to Mexico 
to be tried “for a supposed uprising 
against the Government” cannot reason- 
ably be cited as indicating that American 
influence ** had become paramount in the 
territory.” It merely indicates that the 
individuals in question were considered 
dangerous, and that the native authorities 
were still sufficiently paramount to have 
them seized and deported. Also the forty 
were not al! Americans ; a number of the 
most undesirable were British rogues 
and runaways. The few lines devoted 
to Frémont’s movements will not be 
found very enlightening by the unin- 
formed; and more explicit reference to 
the political influence of Sutter’s Fort 
would have been in place even in so brief 
arésumé. The remaining chapters of this 
part, however, are more adequate, and as 
interesting as their scale allows. The 
sudden displacement of population, near 
and far, which resulted from the gold 
discoveries, and the various problems 
which rapidly grew therefrom, are well 
and succinctly placed before us. It was 
the pressure of these problems which 
decided the people to set about making a 
frame of government for themselves, since 
Congress had shirked its duty and shelved 
the question. 

For the student of national character 
as seen in history there are few things 
more instructive than the determination 
of these new-comers to set up a reasoned 
and efficient polity in a land to which 
few of them had come with an intention 
of staying, and where practically all were 
strangers to one another. The spectacle 





is full of light ; and even its shadows are 
not essentially dark, as where we see 
the English (and not less the American) 
respect for law brought into close juxta- 
position with the more distinctively Ame- 
rican distrust of all powers and authorities 
not visibly derived from the will of the 
community. This feeling found queer, if 
only momentary expression at the very 
beginning of the proceedings. The Gover- 
nor at the moment was also the general 
commanding the United States troops 
in the lately won territory, though he had 
been explicit in declaring from the time 
of his arrival that he regarded himself as, 
in relation to the community, a civil 
Governor like any other, and had, indeed, 
acted in the spirit of this view with 
modesty and goodwill. Taking just mea- 
sure of the popular movement for calling 
a Convention, and being fully in sym- 
pathy with its aims, he decided to assume 
the initiative by himself issuing the call, 
which he did. in a proclamation that set 
forth the need and prescribed the manner 
of election, and the date and place of 
meeting. He took this step in order that 
the intended Convention should have 
legal status and sanction for its work, 
and also (less explicitly) that the con- 
stituted, if careless authorities at Wash- 
ington might not seem to he altogether 
ignored. Yet his benevolent entry was so 
ill-received, mainly because it was held 
to smack of military interference in civil 
and political affairs, that there was for a 
time some risk of the call being disregarded. 
This spasm of huffishness passed, an 
admirable choice of candidates was made, 
and the Convention which met to frame 
the Constitution of California proved 
in every way equal to its task. 


Even bearing in mind that about a 
third of its members were lawyers, we 
have reason to admire the high grade of 
general ability, and the consciousness of 
political ideals, which its debates revealed. 
What is perhaps more surprising, in a 
body representing a community of 
sojourners who had been drawn together 
by the quest for gold, is that no un- 
enlightened or narrow or selfish proposal 
(unless the anti-negro proposals be so 
described) ever had appreciable support. 
On the contrary, we see in the debates on 
education that proposals which provided 
generously for the future (a fairly distant 
future then), at the immediate and obvious 
cost of the present, were carried against 
arguments cogent enough to have in- 
duced any ordinary body of legislators to 
take the meaner course. There were 
good arguments on the right side also, and 
one profession of faith to which the heart 
warms. Said Mr. Semple :— 


“The fund for educational purposes could 
not be too large. California might procure 
the services of ‘the President of Oxford 
University’ if the State could offer him 
sufficient salary.” 


The peculiarly sardonic humour which 
was to become a mental staple of Cali- 
fornia gave forth some early samples in the 
course of the Convention’s debates. For 
instance, a clause recognizing the property 





rights of married women was keenly and 
ingeniously debated :— 


“'Trefft thought that such a provision 
would be a safeguard, for the period of 
speculation upon which California was 
entering would make such a clause necessary 
to prevent the husband from squandering 
the wife’s property. Halleck was not 
‘wedded either to the common law or the 
civil law, nor, as yet, to a woman,’ but he 
advised all bachelors to vote for the section 
because it would be the means of inducing 
women of wealth to come to California. 
Whether this was the most effective argu- 
ment to be offered or not, the section was 
finally adopted as proposed, and is believed 
....to be the first instance on record when 
a section recognizing the wife’s separate 
property was embodied in the fundamental 
law of any State.” 


The central interest of Mr. Goodwin’s 
volume, however, is its exhaustive testing 
of the legend which makes the Califor- 
nian Convention the scene of a sectional 
struggle having ultimate reference to 
slavery. Reference could only be indirect, 
since the Convention was unanimous in 
forbidding slavery within that State. 
But, when a clause was proposed which 
would have excluded free negroes also, 
the point (it has been held) was debated 
on sectional lines. Giving the course of 
the debate in all its stages, counting the 
votes, and noting the State-affiliations of 
the members, the author shows con- 
clusively that, while men from North and 
South voted on both sides, there was 
throughout a decided preponderance of 
the Southern votes—sometimes a prac- 
tically unanimous Southern vote—cast 
against the admission of negroes into 
California in any capacity whatever. 
Such degree of sectionalism as there may 
have been ran not on national lines, but on 
a difference of views and interests between 
the mining districts and the towns. The 
miners were determined never to have 
negroes working alongside of them, bond, 
indentured, or entirely free. The towns 
had their special interests and a different 
psychology; and while they were less 
influenced by race-prejudice, perhaps, 
they were influenced strongly by the 
desire for domestic and business service 
such as negroes could have rendered. In 
so far as the voting did not represent this 
local social cleavage, it expressed the 
individual views of voters who had regard, 
then and there, only to immediate con- 
ditions or the future of the country in 
which they found themselves. There 
was no North or South party in the Con- 
vention; there seems to have been no 
recognized leadership of any group; and, 
in fact, among the most vehement and 
consistent anti-negro speakers and voters 
were Southern men who, at another time 
and in another place, were willing to 
fight to the death for their ‘ peculiar 
institution.” 

The other topic which has (even more 
explicitly) been invested with the same 
significance was the much debated ques- 
tion of a wider or narrower boundary 
towards the east. It has been held that 
the advocates of the boundary which 
was assigned to Spanish California in 
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certain authoritative maps—and which 
made it include the~present State of Utah 
and much else—were playing for a sub- 
sequent partition of the region by Con- 
gress into two States at least, one of which 
would have been a slave State. Again 
Mr. Goodwin makes it apparent that a 
man’s Northern or Southern nativity, 
and his prepossessions for or against the 
institution of slavery, had little or nothing 
to do with the views entertained and the 
votes ‘cast on the subject under debate. 
In this case also it was the individual 
and not the group, still less the “ section,” 
that voted, the determining factor lying 
in the mental differences between men 
who were so far of one mind that they 
wished to support what seemed good for 
California and was likely to be accepted 
at Washington. It is possible that Gwin 
may have harboured the militant slave- 
power designs imputed to him, but it is 
quite as likely that in asking for the full 
territorial expanse of Spain’s unoccupied 
and unexplored California he was merely 
led away by the fascination of big things. 
He seems to have been a politician with 
little history and no geographical sense ; 
otherwise he would not have expressed 
the aspiration (which, by the by, Mr. 
Goodwin neither quotes nor explains 
away) for half-a-dozen Pacific Coast States. 
Upon the whole, however, the truth 
appears to be that, just as the preposses- 
sions of later controversy have been read 
back into the proceedings of the California 
Convention, so the sinister character 
subsequently earned by Gwin has been 
read into his activities within that body. 








The Book of the Blue Sea. By Henry 
Newbolt. (Longmans & Co., 5s. net.) 


Mr. NEWBOLT has been led by his love of 
the sea and all that belongs to it, empha- 
sized by a friendship for three young 
Englishmen—men, that is to say, in the 
making, but at present, it would seem, 
the children of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
whose name holds a noble place in Sir 
John French’s latest dispatch—to trace, 
in a way that will be the delight of thou- 
sands of other young Englishmen in the 
making, the career, and especially the 
youthful service, of five naval officers. 
One of them rose to be a distinguished 
ornament and admiral of the United States 
Navy. Of the others, one died while still 
young, and three won celebrity, though 
each in different ways. 

With these is included the story—not, 
indeed, altogether new—of the short career 
in the British Navy of Shakings, a dirty, 
disreputable - looking mongrel who was 
rescued from the gutter by the midshipmen 
of a 50-gun ship, and brought on board 
to be the mate of a few cleanly and well- 
groomed pointers belonging to the ward- 
room. Shakings, who was a tyke of a 
social disposition, insisted on chumming 
with the pointers, and was repeatedly sent 
on shore by order of one or other of the 
lieutenants, only to turn up again on 
board with the persistence and aptitude 





of Snarleyyow, till he committed the un- 
pardonable offence of jumping up and 
defiling the white ducks of one of his 
enemies. He gave no further direct 
trouble, though indirectly he caused a 
good deal—the story of which must be 
looked for in the printed pages. 

One of the five stories leads Mr. 
Newbolt to describe the last fight of Sir 
Peter Parker— Parker of the Menelaus, 
whom probably many a landsman who 
never bothered himself about the blue 
sea, and not much about the green, 
knows as the hero of some of Byron’s 
most beautiful verses. 

We find also the story of the celebrated 
fight of the Nymphe with the French 
frigate Cléopatre. Mr. Newbolt has told 
it as it is related by Osler in his Life of 
Pellew :— 


“The crew of the Nymphe then gave 
three cheers for King George, while Capt. 
Mullon waved a red woollen cap of Liberty 
before his men and made them a little 
speech. They cried, ‘ Vive la République,’ 
and one of them went aloft and fastened 
the cap of Liberty to the masthead.” 


This reads and sounds very well, but, not- 
withstanding the authority of Osler, it is 
not true. The red cap from the mast- 
head of the Cléopatre was on show in the 
Naval Exhibition at Chelsea in 1891, 
where Mr. Newbolt probably saw it, 
though not, it would seem, with the eyes 
of understanding and memory ; for it is 
not woollen at all, but a solid block of 
wood of considerable weight, and must 
have been a permanent part of the mast 
—doing duty, in fact, for the truck. The 
story, however, is perhaps better as it 
stands. 

In a special chapter Mr. Newbolt— 
the author of ‘The Year of Trafalgar ’— 
repeats the tale of the great battle by the 
light of the recent report, which, in truth, 
has not altered it except in a few unim- 
portant and technical details; and con- 
cludes the little volume with a sketch of 
the life of Farragut, from his first going 
to sea in the war of 1812 to his glorious 
command in the Gulf of Mexico fifty years 
later. 

The illustrations are attractive, though 
too imaginative. An artist who draws 
naval pictures would do well to look up 
the history of naval uniform. 








Report on the English Birthrate-—Part I. 
England, North of the Humber. By 
Ethel M. Elderton. (Dulau & Co., 
9s. net.) 


Tue Report compiled by Miss Elderton, 
who is the Galton Research Fellow of the 
Eugenics Laboratory at London Uni- 
versity, is an example of the care and 
time spent on such investigations, and 
of a certain academic habit of thought. 
The years dealt with cover the period 
1851 to 1906, and the general result shows 
an appreciable fall in the birthrate, from 
1876 onwards, in every county north of 
the Humber. 


_ 





The method adopted is very thorough. 
Each county is studied in detail, and 
every circumstance that may exert influ- 
ence on the birthrate is considered. A 
short general introduction to the county 
is added, stating the chief occupations 
and the percentage of males over 10 
engaged in each; social conditions are 
indicated ; a table follows showing the 
number of married women aged 15 to 
55, the number of births, the number 
of births per 100 married women, the 
potential birthrate, &c.; and the views 
of various correspondents in the districts 
are quoted. In this way the complexity 
of the whole problem can be realized, 
and an attempt made at establishing the 
relative importance of the causes under- 
lying the fall of the birthrate which is 
shown at a glance by a plate with curves 
summarizing the statistics of Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, Northumber- 
land, and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

These causes are various, and each 
of them has been subjected as far as 
could be to the scrutiny of statistics. 
Among the chief cited by Miss Elderton 
are the following :-— 

(a) The series of Factory Acts limiting 
the hours of labour for children; this 
made children less desirable from a 
pecuniary point of view. 

(b) The knowledge spread by the 
pamphlet issued by Mrs. Besant and 
Bradlaugh, and widely disseminated by 
means of the trial held in 1877, and Neo- 
Malthusian practices. 


(c) The necessity in textile districts of 
the mother’s wage, and the consequent 
restriction of the number of children. 
It is in these districts that the fall is 
greatest. 


According to Miss Elderton, the con- 
sensus of opinion is nearly unanimous that 
the limitation of the size of the family is 
more widespread in the fitter elements of 
the population, and this is regarded as 
an unmixed evil. The Bradlaugh-Besant 
teaching to a population seeking for 
economic reasons a divorce between 
marriage and parentage is regarded as 
far-reaching in its results :— 

“It has destroyed the pressure which 
carried an English population as the great 
colonizing force into every quarter of the 
globe, and it may be that coming centuries 
will recognize the Bradlaugh trial as the 
knell of the British colonial empire—and as 
the real summons to Slavs, Chinese, and 
other fertile races to occupy the spare places 
of earth.” 

This rather unbalanced statement is 
matched by another which expresses the 
opinion that the one great thing we need 
1s a statesman and legislation to check 
the present movement. But the time is 
past when one man or a code of laws can 
bring about any end involving such 
manifold social conditions, and influenced 
by education, religion, and the tendency 
of the time. However, all will agree 


that it is “the social duty of fit parents 
to produce the fit child,” and we acknow- 
ledge the value of the work that has 
been expended in compiling this Report. 
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Specimens of Languages from Southern 
Nigeria. By Northcote W. Thomas. 
(Harrison, & Sons, 4s. net.) 


AN enormous number of languages is 
spoken in the territory now known as 
Nigeria, and fresh ones are continually 
being recorded. Mr. Thomas here pre- 
sents specimens of over sixty (not count- 
ing dialects of Ibo), most of them collected 
by himself during his tour of 1912-13. He 
has not attempted in every case to decide 
upon the grouping of the individual 
languages, and has, therefore, indicated 
in his table “only the more obvious 
affinities.” The two main stocks which 
he recognizes are the Ibo-Efik and the 
Edo-Yala, the Edo section of the latter 
including the two ‘“ branches” of Sobo 
and Kukuruku. (The language of Bini, 
though not represented here, is also Edo.) 
But no main stock is indicated for Yoruba, 
Ijo, or Ekoi, or for the important language 
of Nde, on the Upper Cross River. A 
few words as to the relationships of the 
idioms placed under the respective head- 
ings of ‘ Ibo-Efik ’ and * Edo-Yala’ would 
have been welcome. Two useful maps 
indicate the approximate areas of the 
languages. 

The specimens consist of equivalents to 
151 English words and phrases, chosen 
with a view to bringing out the main 
grammatical features, such as the plural 
of nouns, agreement of adjectives, moods 
and tenses of verbs, &c. Even a casual 
inspection of the vocabularies shows a 
very general absence of plural inflections ; 
the exceptions (e.g., in Kwa, p. 18) may 
be more apparent than real, but the settle- 
ment of this point would require a minute 
analysis out of place here. 1n any case, it 
is well to remember that no hard-and-fast 
lines can be drawn between the * isolat- 
ing,” * agglutinative,” and “ inflexional ” 
types ot language. This applies also to 
the predominating monosyilabic charac- 
ter of the Sudan speech-group, which has 
in some cases been so much overlaid that 
we find Mr. Thomas declaring that * real 
monosyllables are rare in Ibo.” On 
this point Westermann’s * Sudansprachen ’ 
(pp. 14 et seq.) should be consulted, though 
lbo does not happen to be among tne 
languages there examined in detail. 

Ekoi—spoken over a large area to the 
east of the Cross River—is classed as a 
semi-Bantu language by Sir Harry John- 
ston, and certainly some of its word-roots, 
including the numerals, appear to betray 
Bantu affinities; and there are traces of 
prefix formation. These roots or their 
cognates occur in several of the Cross 
River dialects ; but we find nnono (** bird ’’) 
and ota (* bow’’) in Ibo, and “ bird” is 
imuen in several dialects of [bibio ; okoko 
(“fowl’’), Ibo, is probably onomatopoetic. 

The note on ‘Special Languages’ 
(p. 140) is interesting. Akolo, spoken at 
Asaba, is a kind ot “ back-slang,” like 
the Swahili Kinyume ; Elimi (Bini) “ ap- 
pears to be compounded of ordinary Edo, 
sha, and perhaps Yoruba.’ One won- 
ders whether Elimi has any connexion with 
the root of the Bantu word for “tongue” 
(ulimi in Zulu, lulimi in Luganda, &c.). 





. The Indian Stories of F. W. Bain. Vols. 


I. to X. ‘* Riccardi Press Books.” 
(Lee Warner, 6/. 12s. 6d. per set of 
11 vols.) 


A Syrup of the Bees. Translated from 
the Original Manuscript by F. W. Bain. 
(Methuen & Co., 5s. net.) 


A FEW years ago a small circle of readers 
became aware of the existence of a thin 
quarto or two which seemed to strike a 
fresh note in current literature. The 
first of them had attracted no attention 
on its publication, and its author had 
thought so little, or so much, of its chances 
of popularity that it had not even been 
sent out in the usual way for review. By 
a harmless fiction which imposed on 
nobody, though it has been enshrined in 
the pages of the London Library Catalogue, 
* A Digit of the Moon’ was represented as 
a translation from a mythical ‘‘ Sansara- 
sagara-manthanam,”’ a title which to 
the Sanskrit scholar betrays at once its 
Western origin. From 1903 on almost every 
year has seen a new volume of the series, 
while a fairly wide public has been reached 
by means of a cheap reprint. 


We do not feel that we understand the 
reasons why Mr. Bain persists in the 
fiction of translation for these stories. 
In the case of the first of them it was 
entirely useful, and therefore justifiable. 
In offering to the public a tale unusual 
in form and content, it was of the first 
importance to create the right kind of 
expectation, to bring readers into the 
mood in which they could appreciate what 
was put before them. But when Mr. Bain’s 
public was once assembled and attuned, 
the pretence of a translation not only 
ceased to serve any useful purpose, but 
also, by necessitating the clumsy expedient 
of inserting difficulties in the text only to 
remove them in the notes, as well as by 
referring the reader to a standard of 
thought impossible to maintain continu- 
ously, was an actual danger to the artistic 
value of his performance. The list of 
successful pseudo - translations is very 
short ; in our own language, apart from 
one or two eighteenth-century stories, 
the name of Ossian is that which naturally 
presents itself to the reader's memory. 
But Ossian would never have found such 
a wide circle of worshippers if his pages 
had been studded with Gaelic technicalities. 
It was the merit of Macpherson to avoid 
those awkward explanations which in a 
real translation may be sometimes un- 
avoidable, but are always blemishes, and 
to keep his style strange and distant, but 
notuncouth. Realism thrust into romance 
is always dangerous; the farded actress 
may not cross the footlights and sit down 
among the audience. 


The general verisimilitude of the atmo- 
sphere in these stories is convincing, at 
least to Western eyes: we shall hardly 
be able to distinguish between politeness 
and judgment in any criticism of them 
we may obtain from an Eastern reader. 
If any one is to stand between West and 
East in matters of philosophy, Mr. Bain 
should be the man. He knows India 





and the Hindu mind; he is interested in 
metaphysics ; and his definite anti-Western 
position, with his reverence for Aristotle, 
puts him to some degree in the position of 
the medizval pundits who passed on the 
Buddhist birth-stories to Byzance and 
France. It is true that the use of the 
supernatural in these stories marks them 
off from the genuine importations which 
have left so deep a mark on European 
literature, but it is probable that Mr. 
Bain’s perverse interest in sustaining an 
unpopular thesis, and his gravely ironic 
delight in psychological analysis, have 
allowed an accidental feature of his first 
story, travelling along some familiar rut 
of the brain, to govern the machinery 
of its successors. 

Yet however Eastern these stories may 
be in form and machinery, they are in 
substance Western. Whatever zest they 
derive from the unfamiliar circumstances 
of the life they describe, their gods and 
their men are natural and human in their 
impulses; there is in them nothing 
of the action impossible to predict which 
characterizes the deity of an alien race. 
Mr. Bain takes in his stories a very human 
delight in humanity which carries his 
reader along with him in his most fan- 
tastic flights. 

The author, the publisher, and the 
book-buyer alike are to be congratulated 
on the completion of the series as ori- 
ginally planned by the issue of ‘ The 
Ashes of a God’ and ‘ Bubbles of the 
Foam’: the new volume which has just 
been published in another form, will 
follow in due course. 

‘A Syrup of the Bees’ is to our mind 
by far the best of the series from the 
point of view both of invention and con- 
struction. It tells of a young king who 
refuses to marry any woman but her who 
had been his wife in a former incarnation, 
He has no guide to her except a dream- 
memory of a daughter of pundits, and 
no hope of finding her. A fay-woman 
sees him, falls in love with him, surprises 
his secret, and presents herself to him as 
his reincarnated bride. After marriage 
questionings arise in his mind as to her 
truth, and at last she betrays her previous 
knowledge of his secret, and her punish- 
ment, jealousy of her pre-existent rival, 
falls on her. One of her rejected fay- 
suitors, resolved on revenge, sends to the 
king a fruit which gives him visions of his 
previous incarnation. The king eats it in 
presence of his wife, and dreams of the 
love-scenes of that life, awaking every now 
and then to return indifferent answers to 
her anxious questions. At the last her 
jealousy is so exacerbated that she stabs 
him to the heart and unintentionally 
dashes herself to pieces, while the gods 
are brought on the scene to inform us that 
in very truth she had been that wife of 
whom she was so madly jealous. 

The Preface contains the usual amount 
of fine writing, with sentences extending 
to 150 words, which waggle like a loose- 
jointed fly-rod, and destroy our pleasure 
in reading a really picturesque description 
of an approaching storm seen from the 
hills of Mysore. 
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FICTION. 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By H.G. 
Wells. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 


At the cost of a certain loss of brilliancy 
Mr. Wells has gained restraint, and we 
are well content with the exchange, 
believing that he will thereby obtain the 
attention of a larger public, though he 
may lose the more vociferous plaudits 
of extremists. His tale runs along 
familiar lines. A plutocrat possesses him- 
self of a very young wife. Her fourth 
annual child proving anything but a hardy 
specimen, the doctor’s suggestion of a 
halt in the interests of the mother is 
acceded to ; but the lady, instead of being 
merely overcome with gratitude for living 
in an age when so much consideration is 
accorded to her sex, proceeds to speculate 
on the uses of the freedom she has 
gained. The husband, like many other 
“enlightened” employers, has not ad- 
vanced further than recognizing that there 
is something in the idea of providing condi- 
tions favourable to obtaining the most 
efficient service from a dependent. Con- 
sequently, when his wife shows a ten- 
dency to use her favourable environment 
to develope an individuality—a thing quite 
outside his requirements—he naturally 
feels that his generosity is being abused, 
and seeks to imprison the recalcitrant 
lady. She, advancing to the position 
that she has a right to her freedom, and 
to the knowledge that she can obtain the 
means to gain it by pawning one of her 
many trinkets, seeks shelter with an 
advocate of woman’s rights, only to find 
how easily she can outstay her welcome. 


Faced suddenly with the fact that 
causes are not for individuals, but in- 
dividuals for causes, she seeks the means 
for leisure to think things out. By the 
deliberate destruction of a Post Office 
window she obtains, in addition to her 
need of the moment, the partial sub- 
jugation of her husband, who promises 
much in order to avoid a recurrence of such 
behaviour. Her lifework is thenceforward 
centred in preserving hostels, founded 

rimarily in the interests of her hus- 
and’s workgirls, from the defects of 
institutions. 


Readers, if only slightly familiar with 
the author’s work, will gather from our 
brief sketch the openings that he has 
made for airing his views on the lives of 
those who possess more than they need 
and those who need so much more than 
they possess. In spite of his inadequate 
command of expression—we even welcome 
the little rows of dots which indicate it— 
his thought gains in many passages by 
the illuminating way in which it is 
conveyed. Of his characters, the most 
important thing is that they serve the 
main purpose of the book, which is to 
give us the psychological progress of the 
lady of the title. Her lover is a very 
nebulous person to us, but the husband 
would suffice for any novel written only 
with the object of entertainment. It is 
a difficult matter to confine ourselves 





to a single quotation. We choose the 
following because it reveals the hero’s 
personality, the heroine’s attainment in 
mental development, and the extent of 
the author’s grasp of what is grand and 
despicable in contemporary humanity :— 


“* She began to realize something sorrowful 
and pitiful in his quality, in his hardness, 
his narrowness, his bickering suspicions, his 
malignant refusals of all things generous 
and beautiful. He made her feel, as some- 
times the children made her feel, the infinite 
pity of perversity and resistance to the 

ounties and kindliness of life.” 





My Husband Still: a Working Woman's 
Story. By Helen Hamilton. (Bell & 
Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. GALswortsy, in his Foreword to this 
account of a working woman’s marital 
troubles, sees in them primarily the urgent 
necessity of making divorce at least as 
easy for the poor as for the rich. Glad as 
we are that the need for this reform 
should be emphasized, this book, in our 
opinion, insists on more than just dealing 
in mitigating the consequences of unhappy 
marriages: it goes to the root of the 
matter in showing how such marriages 
come about—at any rate, among the 
poor. It is, in fact, questionable whether 
a divorce in the present case might not 
have led to another disastrous marriage. 


Who was to blame? The length and 
depth of the problem cannot be stated 
within three hundred pages, but, so far 
as we can gather, the girl’s mother was 
the most direct cause. In coming to this 
decision we have allowed for the narrator’s 
extenuation of her own wilfulness, and 
her omission to state fully the cautionary 
lectures given by her mother when, at the 
age of 15, her conduct gave rise to acute 
anxiety. The fact remains that no warn- 
ing of the consequence of the first wrong 
step appears to have been given. Laissez 
faire ruled, and there was no attempt 
towards a confidential imparting of know- 
ledge. The total failure of an unreasoning 
and stereotyped religion to inculcate the 
real responsibilities of parenthood is 
brought out very clearly. The God the 
daughter had been taught to rely 
on was a Being who, propitiated by 
respectability, would mitigate the con- 
sequences of deceit and callousness. The 
cause of the man’s degradation was 
even more, so far as we can see, the 
lack of any guiding principle. True, 
in later life—when the difficulties of 
eradicating evil are so much greater— 
they both met “neighbours,” and beau- 
tiful characters they were; but it was 
too late. Our sympathy is evidently ex- 
pected to be more on the side of the wife, 
but we cannot forget that she had her 
children. The man was a brute whom 
many would regard as having forfeited 
all consideration. 

This book should help towards the 
creation of that sense of social responsibility 
which will do most to remove the evils 
it deals with. 





Prince and Heretic. By Marjorie Bowen. 

(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

Miss BoweEn’s latest work, like her Crom- 
wellian romance ‘ The Governor of Eng- 
land,’ is not so much a novel as a series of 

rose pictures of a period. The hero is 
Willian the Silent, whom she conducts 
from the time immediately preceding his 
unfortunate marriage with Anne of Saxony 
to the day when she imagines him to have 
seen for the first time Anne’s successor, 
Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter of the 
Duc de Montpensier (who describes her- 
self in Miss Bowen’s text as ** daughter of 
the Duke de Montmorency ”’). 

Miss Bowen’s historical portraits are 
not lacking in expressiveness, and the 
contrast between William and the de- 
formed and depraved Anne is well ex- 
hibited and sustained. The campaign of 
ridicule against the detested Cardinal 
Granvelle is cleverly sketched, and William 
loses nothing by being seen occasionally 
through the adoring eyes of one of Anne’s 
waiting-women. As to dress, Miss Bowen, 
like other feminine novelists, does almost 
more than justice to the scenic import- 
ance of sumptuous apparel. 

Perhaps Miss Bowen’s art is in this 
book never more successful than in a 
scene of ironic pathos where an heroic 
Anabaptist presents William the Silent 
with a sum as spiritually enormous as the 
widow’s mite, and of as little practical 
use as a drop of water to a stranded whale. 
We also commend a spirited descrip- 
tion of the anti-Romanist outrages in 
Antwerp Cathedral in 1566. 


The Three Sisters. By May Sinclair. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 


Miss Srvcuatr’s notable gift for psycho- 
logical analysis finds congenial scope in 
this gloomy and powerful story. The 
scene ‘is a vicarage in a remote moorland 
parish, the principal actors are the vicar, 
his three daughters, a general practitioner, 
and a farmer. This is a commonplace 
cast, staged against a peaceful back- 
ground, yet it provides the material for 
a poignant presentation of the wreck 
and ruin which heredity, combined with 
domestic tyranny, can work in the most 
‘*‘ sheltered’ of homes. Mr. Cartaret is an 
unamiable, but respectable clergyman, 
with a rooted antipathy to single life. 
Of the three women who have been his 
wives, two have died, more or less 
directly through his fault; the third, 
after four years’ experience, has refused 
any longer to live with him; and as a 
kind of vicarious revenge for these suc- 
cessive strokes of Fate, he is apparently 
bent on reducing to a minimum the matri- 
monial possibilities of his children. The 
unnatural dullness and isolation of their 
lives affect the three heroines in varying 
degree, but it would not be fair to follow 
their fortunes here. 

It is interesting to notice that Miss 
Sinclair, since completing this work, has 
made her way to“ the front.’”” At some 


future and happier period we hope to 
learn how the problems of war compare 
in her view with those of peace. 
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The Secret of the Night. By Gaston 
Leroux. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

Ix this book M. Leroux takes his well- 
known detective Rouletabille to Russia 
to save a general who, having repressed 
rebellion at Moscow in ruthless fashion, 
is in constant danger of losing his life by 
secret attacks. The detective is assisted 
and hampered by the Chief of Police, and 
carries the habit of not explaining himself 
to extreme lengths. The mystery does 
not promise at first to be more than ordi- 
nary, but M. Leroux is highly ingenious, 
and arranges a surprise that will beat 
most readers as well as an extra thrill at 
the end. Details of Russian conviviality 
are frequently introduced, and seem to 
us occasionally tedious. In a story of 
mystery the mystery is the thing; all 
else—even local colour—must take the 
second place. The translation seems to 
be from an American hand. 


Malevola. By Theo. Douglas (Mrs. H. D. 

Everett). (Heath, Cranton & Co., 6s.) 
Mrs. Everett, who has evidently a taste 
for the gruesome, imagines a woman of the 
** vampire ’’ order who draws the strength, 
life, and beauty out of various victims. 
She herself, a notable musician, is deeply 
in love with a great violinist, and it is 
in order to keep him, so far as may be, 
captive to her that she requires a reinforce- 
ment of beauty and vitality. 

All this sounds wildly impossible, but 
Mrs. Everett tells her story plausibly, 
and does not make the mistake of throw- 
ing too deep a shadow of mystery over 
her ‘“‘ vampire.” Indeed, she is, if any- 
thing, too lucid at times. One of her 
characters, the doctor who diagnoses the 
illness of the ‘“‘ vampire’s”’ chief victim, 
is by no means convincing; his dis- 
coveries and deductions are too obviously 
made up to suit the story. Another 
episode, the kidnapping and drugging of 
the violinist, though amusing, is not in 
the least practicable as an incident. How- 
ever, the story ends happily, and, as a 
piece of writing, shows good workmanship. 


The Whalers. By J. J. Bell. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 
THE author of ‘Wee Macgreegor’ has 
in this volume produced a dozen sketches 
of the life of whalers in Icelandic waters 
which have real charm as stories, even 
when considered apart from their 
atmospheric effects and interesting local 
colour. The leading characters are Nor- 
wegians who spend the whaling season 
in Arctic waters each year, plying to and 
from a “ flensing”’ station in Iceland. 
Svendsen, who kills his thousand and odd 
whales ; Sigurd, who is to succeed him ; 
Herlof, the factor; Hansen, the cook; 
Oveson, the sullen ne’er-do-weel, who 
becomes a hero—these and other figures 
in the book move as real men across its 
pages, and become our intimates. The 
reviewer would rather read these unpre- 
tentious sketches than half a dozen such 
volumes as ‘ Wee Macgreegor,’ or, for that 
matter—since whales are the theme— 
such books as ‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot.’ 





; a} 
The Léle® jof othe. \ Bortrad. By Basil 

King. (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

Tuts is the story of two amazingly self- 
centred people, of American nationality. 
The wife divorces her husband for infidelity, 
and both parties marry again while still 
really caring for each other. We knew 
about what to expect when on p. 17 we 
read :— 

‘** During the next two months Edith had 
no explanation of this mystery, nor did she 
seek one. After the first days of amaze- 
ment and questioning she fell back on what 
she took to be her paramount duty—to trust. 
She argued that if he had seen her in some 
analogous situation, however astounding, he 
would have trusted her to the uttermost ; 
and she must do the same by him.” 

One might almost imagine that that 
faculty of speech had been denied the wife, 
but, unfortunately, that was far from 
being the case, or the book (even aided 
by its large type and wide spacing) 
would not have lasted out for more than 
300 pages. There is just one character 
who enunciates a few sound ideas on the 
economy of nature, which come very 
near the end of a tedious book. By 
placing the action in the future the author 
wantonly overfills our cup of hopelessness. 


Le Démon de Midi. Par Paul Bourget. 
2 vols. (Paris, Plon, 3fr. 50 each.) 
WE have all of us learnt to associate the 
demonium meridianum with “ accidie,”’ 
that subtle foe of the student and the 
contemplative, whose attacks press heaviest 
about midday. M. Bourget has conceived 
the idea of a psychological study in which 
the perilous meridies is that of the day of 
a man’s life—the time of the earlier forties. 
The demonium is a principle of tempta- 
tion at once complex and obscure—* la 
crise sentimentale qui guette tant d’Ames 
‘ nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,’ ’’ or, 
in the case of a man whose life does not 
correspond with his professed beliefs, the 
breaking down, through the stress of that 
‘* douloureuse dualité,” of ideals and of 
faith—‘‘ une corrosion de la doctrine par 
les meoeurs.” The chief victim is a 
Catholic historian, a foremost defender 
of the Church and leader of the Catholic 
party in France, who, imperceptibly, has 
allowed his inner life and his external 
religious practice to fall out of correspond- 
ence. He meets again as a married 
woman a girl to whom in early youth he 
had been betrothed: there follows, most 
disastrously, the “crise sentimentale.”’ 
Hardly secondary to him is a Modernist 
priest, whom the demonium attacks 
through pride, and in whose career M. 
Bourget (as he says in his Preface) has 
not shrunk from pushing things to their 
extreme consequences. It must be con- 
fessed that he is thereby carried near to 
that perilous narrow border between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. We were 
interested to learn that for a model, in a 
study which requires uncommon fineness 
and geniality both of conception and 
execution, M. Bourget went back to 
Balfour of Burley in ‘ Old Mortality.’ 
Between the learned and orthodox 
historian and the Modernist priest stands 





the son of the former—typical of the new 
youth of France, as divers essayists have 
recently described this to us, in his 
unaffected, profoundly enthusiastic, and 
gallant piety, but, as to intellectual 
opinion, powerfully influenced by the 
Modernist whose pupil he has been. The 
counter-plot, by which the father’s learn- 
ing preserves the boy from heresy at the 
very moment when the scandal of the 
“crise sentimentale’’ breaks out, is per- 
haps the most interesting, because the 
least hackneyed, part of the book. 

Towards the end a situation has arisen 
from which, psychologically regarded, 
the reader perceives there can be no 
liberation for a group of most unhappy 
people except by means of some direct and 
sudden shock such as contact with death. 
Nor is it difficult to see which is the life 
that must go. The conception here is 
fine, and the closing scenes are good, but 
the means by which the death is brought 
about are clumsily invented. This brings 
us to what is a principal weakness of the 
book—the weakness with which Balzac, 
too, is reproached—a tendency to insist 
almost exclusively on one or two aspects 
of each character, ignoring subordinate 
or neutral relations with the world at 
large, and allowing almost nothing for 
the effect which ordinary times and 
seasons and the demands of the daily 
grind have upon the most preoccupied, 
unless they are positively insane. This 
not only somewhat devitalizes the cha- 
racters in spite of their air of intensity ; 
it also restricts the field from which 
action, when required, can be evoked 
without the appearance of being forced 
or devised for the occasion—an incon- 
venience which makes itself felt in the 
scene we have mentioned. 

On the other hand, the subtle distribu- 
tion and juxtaposition of the characters, so 
that each enhances the other, and the 
no less subtle gradation of their range, 
from Dom Bayle (the Benedictine for 
whom the mortal coil is the merest sheath 
or mask) to the husband of Geneviéve 
and his friends (men rooted deep in the 
gross things of this world), are admirably 
contrived. 

There is little need in the case of a 
work of M. Bourget’s to dilate upon the 
merits of its easy and well-determined 
technique, or to observe that it expounds— 
eagerly, and perhaps also a trifle compla- 
cently—the faith and ideals of resurgent 
Catholic France. The main theme is one 
of such extraordinary interest and capacity 
that, while we admire on the whole the 
handling of it which M. Bourget gives us, 
we cannot help wishing that its main 
illustration had been by means of some 
method of disaster less well worn in 
fiction than the sin of adultery. 

Dom Bayle is given the last word: 
“Cet enseignement, c’est qu’il faut vivre 
comme on pense, sinon, tdt ou tard, on 
finit par penser comme on a vécu.” 
Under that formula the demonium meridi- 
anum has indeed a vast field for his opera- 
tions from which it might almost have 
proved possible to select something which 
should be, in fiction, new. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
a 
THEOLOGY. 


** Adoremus,’’ Acts oF LOVING ADORATION OF 
THE Most HIGH Gob, from the Spiritual Works 
of St. Alfonso de Liguori, 3d. net. Mowbray 

A little bock of devotion, containing short 
extracts. 


Bennetts (Rev. H. J. T.), Visions oF THE UNSEEN, 

a Chapter in the Communion of Saints, 2 /6 net. 

Mowbray 

The author discusses the legends of ancient 

and medizval Church history concerning com- 

munion with a spirit world, and compares them 
with modern psychical phenomena. 


Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges: THe First EpistLE GENERAL oF 
PETER, edited by the Rev. G. W. Blenkin ; 
THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS, edited by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, 
3 /6 net each, Cambridge University Press 

Both volumes are edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, and Indexes are given. 


Cobb (Rev. W. F.), SprrirvaAL HEALING, 5/ net. 
Bell 
The author considers the historical evidence 
of spiritual healing from the earliest times, and 
discusses the attitude of the medical profession 
towards it. 


Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible, with a _ Biblio- 
raphical Introduction and a Preface by 
ield-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Wolse- 

ley, 1/ Elliot Stock 

A reprint in facsimile of the ‘ Souldier’s 

Pocket Bible,’ compiled by Edmund Calamy for 
the use of the Commonwealth Army in 1643. 


Dearmer (Percy), FALSE Gops, 3 /6 net. Mowbray 

The writer considers that idolatry in modern 
times means ‘‘ having wrong ideas about the 
character of God,’ and then discusses how such 
ideas affect those who hold them and what was 
Christ’s teaching on the subject. 


Gunn (William), THe GosreL IN FuTuNA, with 
Chapters on the Islands of the New Hebrides, 
the People, their Customs, Religious Beliefs, &c., 
6 Hodder & Stoughton 

“An attempt to narrate the chief facts 
showing how the natives of Futuna, one of the 
islands of the New Hebrides, were transformed 
from savages to Christians.’’ The book is illus- 
trated with photographs, and has an Introduction 
by Dr. Alexander Miller. 


Holdsworth (W. W.), THe Lire INDEED, 3 /6 net. 

Cc. H. Kelly 

A series of ‘‘ outline expositions in the Fourth 

Gospel.” The writer considers that‘‘ there is far 

more of definite design and plan in it than is 

commonly supposed,”’ and endeavours to show 
the underlying motij. 


Longridge (George), THe Joy oF REDEMPTION, 
1/6 net. Mowbray 
Containing papers on ‘ The Benedictus,’ 
‘The Joy of Feast and Fast,’ ‘ The Joy of the 
Christian’s Life,’ and ‘ The Joy of Nature.’ 


Nicoll (Sir W. Robertson), THe DIFFERENCE 
CHRIST IS MAKING, 1 / net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Papers reprinted from The British Weekly. 
Padwick (Constance E.), Wuirk HEROINES IN 
AFRICA, a Book for Leaders amongst Working 
Girls, 4d. net. London Missionary Society 
A little book on the lives of Mary Moffat, Anna 
Hinderer, and Christina Coillard. It is arranged 
to meet the needs of Bible-class teachers. 


Prayers for Sick Soldiers, 1d. Mowbray 
A little book, including prayers of thanks- 
giving on recovery and for preservation. 
Rutherford (Rev. James), THe SEER’s Hovsg, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 4 /6 net. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 
A collection of twenty-five sermons. 


Thoughts on the Anima Christi, 4d. net. Mowbray 
A little book of devotion. 


Trevelyan (W. B.), A NATION AT PRAYER, 1 /6 net. 

Longmans 

Part I. contains collects and prayers ; Part II. 

‘Bible Readings and Acts of Devotion’; and 
Part III. extracts from various writers. 


Worsey (F. W.), UNDER THE WAR-CLOvD, being 
Nine Sermons on the War preached in a Country 
Church, 2/ net. Skeffington 

Mr. John Stanhope Arkwright contributes a 

Foreword on Patriotism. 





POETRY. 


Aiken (Conrad), EARTH TRIUMPHANT, AND OTHER 

TALES IN VERSE, 5/6 net. Macmillan 

A collection of narrative pieces dealing with 
modern everyday life. 


Goldsmith (Oliver), THE DESERTED VILLAGE, with 
illustrations by W. Lee Hankey, 1 / net. 
Constable 
There are coloured illustrations, mounted on 
grey paper. 

Patterson (Antoinette de Coursey), UNDINE, A 
Poem, adapted in part from the Romance by 
De la Motte Fouqué, $1.25. 

Philadelphia, Fisher 
A lyrical play. The author thinks that De la 

Motte Fouqué overcrowded the stage, and in her 

version has limited the number of characters to 

the fewest possible. 

Tollemache (Grace E.), Lyrics AND SHORT 
Poems, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 

Twenty of these pieces are revised reprints 
from ‘Songs of Lucilla.’ A few are on recent 
events. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Bergson (Henri), DREAmMs, translated by Edwin E. 
Slosson, 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
The translator has written an Introduction 

to M. Bergson’s essay. 


Carr (H. Wildon), THe PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE, 

6/ net. Macmillan 

A study of the fundamental principle of the 
philosophy of M. Bergson. 


Ruhe (Algot) and Paul (Nancy Margaret), HENRI 
BERGSON, AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND 
PHILOSOPHY, 5/ net. Macmillan 

The purpose of this book is to “ serve as a 
guide to the work of Monsieur Bergson. The 
biographical chapter is subsidiary to that end.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Aldis (H. G.), Book PRovUCTION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION, 1625-1800. Cambridge University Press 
This paper is reprinted from Vol. XI. of 

‘ The Cambridge History of English Literature.’ 


Imperial Library: REPORT ON THE WORKING FOR 
THE PERIOD FROM IsT APRIL, 1913, To 31st 
Marcu, 1914. Calcutta 

Includes statistical statements and a list 
of donors. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin, NovemsBer, 4d. 
Containing notes on War Literature, Local 
Notes, and a Classified List of Recent Accessions. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Brown (P. Hume), THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The Ford Lectures, delivered in Hilary 
Term, 1914. 

Dimnet (Ernest), FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN, 16 / net. 

Chatto & Windus 

An analysis of the historic development of 

France, offered to the English public ‘“‘ as an 

explanation of the warlike France with which 

it is in such deep sympathy, but above all as an 
explanation of modern France as it has been since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and as 
it is likely to appear in the coming decades.” 

See p. 417. 

English Economic History: SELEcT DocUMENTs, 
compiled and edited by A. E. Bland, P. A. 
Brown, and R. H. Tawney, 6/ net. Bell 

The object of the authors is to illustrate 

English economic history from the Norman Con- 

quest to 1846 by selections from original docu- 

ments. 

Graham (E. Maxtone), CHILDREN OF FRANCE, 6/ 
net. Methuen 

An account of the family history of the French 
kings, from the time of Charles VIII. to the 

Revolution. 

Gray (W. Forbes), Some OLp Scots JUDGEs, 
ANECDOTES AND IMPRESSIONS, 10 /6 net. 

Constable 

Biographical studies of twelve Scots judges 

who lived towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. The book is illustrated with portraits. 


Kenny (Louise M. Stacpoole), THe Srory or 
Sr. MARTIN oF Tours, Patron Saint of France, 
2/ net. Dublin, Duffy 

A brief sketch of the life of a fourth-century 
saint. 

Matthews (Charles H. S.), Birt: A BUSHMAN, 
3/6 net. Arnold 

A story of a bushman’s life, written by him- 
self, and edited by Mr. Matthews, who adds three 
chapters and some foot-notes. 





Rand (Benjamin), BERKELEY AND PERCIVAL, the 
Correspondence of George Berkeley, afterwards 
Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, after- 
wards Earl of Egmont, 9/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The editor adds to this collection of hitherto 

unpublished letters an account of the lives of the 

correspondents. The book is illustrated with 
reproductions of portraits. 


Rose (J. Holland), WrLitiam Pirt AND THE GREAT 

War, 7/6 net. Bell 

A new and cheaper edition. See notice in 
The Atheneum, Oct. 21, 1911, p. 481. 


Stanford (Sir Charles Villiers), PAGES FROM AN 

UNWRITTEN Diary, 12 /6 net. Arnold 

A survey of the writer’s experiences during 

the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 

book contains reminiscences of leading musicians 
and other notable men. 


Tagore (Maharshi Devendranath), AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
translated from the Original Bengali by Satyen- 
dranath Tagore and Indira Devi, 7 /6 net. 

Macmillan 

This autobiography is described by the 
writer’s son, Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, as “‘ the 
struggle of a soul striving to rise from empty 
idolatrous ceremonial to the true worship of the 

One living God.’ Evelyn Underhill contributes 

an Introduction. 

Williams (Orlo), GrosvE CarpvuccI, 1/ net. 

Constable 
A new volume in the ‘‘ Modern Biographies ”” 
Series. 


Wrong (George M.), THE FALL oF CANADA, a 
Chapter in the History of the Seven Years’ 
War, 8 /6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A history of Canada during the year 1759-60, 
illustrated with maps and other plates. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Birmingham (Geo. A.), CONNAUGHT TO CHICAGO, 

5/ net. Nisbet 

An account’ of the writer’s experiences in 

America. 

Edwards (J. M.), FLINTSHIRE, 1 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

A sketch of the history, general character- 

istics, geology, and industries of Flintshire. There 
are photographs, diagrams, and maps. 


Gehrts (Miss M.), A CAMERA ACTRESS IN THE 
WILDs oF TOGOLAND, 12 /6 net. 
Seeley & Service 
The writer accompanied Major Schomburgk, 
who writes the Introduction, onan African kinema 
expedition. The book is illustrated with numerous 
photographs. 


Mitton (G. E.), RouND THE WONDERFUL WORLD, 

7/6 net. Jack 

A book of travel, with coloured plates and 
other illustrations. 


Nansen (Fridtjof), THROUGH SIBERIA, THE RAND 
OF THE FUTURE, translated by A, G. Chater, 
15/ net. Heinemann 

An account of Dr. Nansen’s expedition, the 
object of which was ‘‘ to open up a regular trade 
connexion with the interior of Siberia, via the 

Kara Sea and the mouth of the Yenisei.”’ The 

book is illustrated with photographs and maps. 


Pringle (George C.), THE COUNTIES OF PEEBLES 
AND SELKIRK, 1 /6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
A handbook giving a brief account of the 
history, geography, antiquities, and architecture 
of the two counties. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Addison (Joseph), MiscELLANEOUS WoRKS, edited 
by A. C. Guthkelch: Vol. I. PoEMS AND 
PLays, 7 /6 net. Belt 

The present edition is to include the whole 
of Addison’s work except his essays. Tickell’s 
text is reprinted, and the earlier editions of each 
work are collated. 


Thorn (Arthur F.), RicHArD JEFFERIES AND 
CIVILISATION, 6d. net. Stockwell 
A study of ‘The Story of my Heart’ and 
other of Richard Jefferies’s later writings, con- 
trasting his ‘“‘ intense consciousness of being ”’ 
with the materialistic ideas of the modern mind. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Beatrijs, A MrippLe Dutcnu LEGEND, edited by 
. J. Barnouw, 6/ net. Milford 


The text of the poem is reproduced from the 
only existing manuscript in the Royal Library 
at the Hague, and is edited with a Grammatical 
Introduction, notes, and Glossary. 
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Bioomfield (Leonard), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy OF LANGUAGE, 6 / net. Bell 
An account of the history and classifications 

of language for the general reader. 


Cassell’s Miniature French-English, English-French 
Dictionary, by F. F. Bovet, 1/ 

This volume can conveniently be carried in 
the pocket: it measures 4#in. by 2? in., and has 
rounded corners. 

Harry (Joseph Edward), THe GREEK TRAGIC 
Ports, Emendations, Discussions, and Critical 
Notes, $2 Cincinnati University, Ohio 

The author is Professor of Greek in Cincin- 
nati University. A few of his emendations have 
already been published in American and European 
journals. 

Wilson (Sir James), THE DIALECT OF THE NEW 
ForeEsT IN HAMPSHIRE (as Spoken in the Village 
of Burley), 2/6 net. Milford 

Containing notes on the _ pronunciation, 
grammar, and idioms of the dialect of the New 
Forest. A Vocabulary is added. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS, 


Austro-Servian Dispute (The), 6d. Macmillan 
A paper reprinted from the Special War 
Number of The Round Table. 
Bartholomew’s REDUCED SuRVEY MAP oF N.E. 
}J*RANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE RHINE, 2/ net. 
Edinburgh, Geographical Inst. 
Showing railways, fortresses, main, second- 
ary, and other roads, and frontier custom houses. 
The scale is 16 miles to an inch. 


Britannica Books for the War : A SHortT History oF 
FRANCE, by Paul Wiriath and J. E. C. Bodley ; 
A SHort HistoRY OF GERMANY AND HER 
COLONIES, by Walter Alison Phillips, James 
Wycliffe Headlam, and Arthur William Hol- 
iand; BEtcium, ITALY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
by the Rev. G. Edmundson, H. Wickham 
Steed, and the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, 2 /6 net 
each, Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 

These volumes are reproduced from the 
eleventh edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and are illustrated. 

Colin (Commandant J.), FRANCE AND THE NExT 
Wak, a French View of Modern War, translated 
by Major L. H. R. Pope-Hennesey, 2/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
A popular editioa of ‘ The Transformation 
of War.’ 


Nash’s War Manual, 2 / net. 

The contents include a Précis of the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, and chapters on ‘ The 
Alliances that made the War,’ ‘ Germany’s 
Motives,’ ‘ Duties of the United States as a 
Neutral,’ ‘ Notes on the Geneva Convention,’ &c. 
Oxford War Map: CENTRAL Evrope, Complete 

Map, 15/ net, rod for hanging 3 /6 net ; EASTERN 
SHEET, 6/6 net, rod for hanging 1/6 net; 
WESTERN SHEET, 10/6 net, rod for hanging 
2/ net. Milford 

This map is issued in two parts, but planned 
so that they can be hung as one sheet. It is 
mounted on canvas to fold flat, and is printed in 
two colours, showing physical features, frontiers, 
the chief fortresses, railways, and important towns. 
The scale is 1 : 1,000,000. 

War (The): irs CAUSES AND ITS MESSAGES, 
Speeches delivered by the Prime Minister, 
August-October, 1914, 3d. net. Methuen 

Containing two speeches addressed to the 
House of Commons, as well as those delivered at 
the Guildhall, and in Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Cardiff. 

Why England, Germany, and Russia went to War, 
the ‘‘ White Papers ” of England and Germany, 
and the ‘‘Orange Paper” of Tussia, and 
Other Diplomatic Correspondence and Docu- 
ments relating to the European War, 6d. 

New York Times Co., 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

The text is republished from The New York 


Times. 
MILITARY. 


French Army from Within, by ‘“ Ex-Trooper,” 
2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
: Giving information on the constitution and 
internal economy of the French Army, its artillery, 
manceuvres, cavalry scouts, &c., and an account 
of the chief garrison towns of France. 
Maycock (Capt. F. W. 0O.), THe INVASION oF 
FRANCE, 1814, 5 / net. Allen & Unwin 
A volume in the “‘ Special Campaign ” Series. 
Oman (Charles), A History oF THE PENINSULAR 
Wak: Vol. V. Oct., 1811-Aug. 31, 1812, 14/net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The narrative opens with the invasion of 
Valencia, and is continued to Wellington’s 
departure from Madrid to the Douro. There are 
photogravure and other illustrations and fifteen 
coloured maps. 





Sakurai (Lieut. Tadayoshi), HumMAN BULLETS, a 
Soldier’s Story of Port Arthur, translated by 
Masujiro Honda, edited by Alice Mabel Bacon, 
with an Introduction by Count Okuma, 2/ net. 

Constable 
A new edition. 


Vivian (E. Charles), THE BRITISH ARMY FROM 
WITHIN, 2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
Including chapters on ‘The Way of the 
Recruit,’ ‘ Officers and Non-Coms,’ ‘The New 
Army,’ and ‘ Active Service.’ 


Webster (F. A. M.), BRITAIN IN ARMs, All about 
the Military Forces of the British Empire, 1/ 
net. Sidgwick & Jackson 

The writer describes the units which make 
up the Army, sketches the history of the various 
regiments, and gives information on their uni- 
forms, rations and pay, separation allowances and 

pensions, &c. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Human Derelicts, MEpico-SocioLOGICAL STUDIES 
FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
WoREERS, edited by T. N. Kelynack, 5 / net. 

C. H. Kelly 

The book is ‘‘ a collection of communications 

by medical experts, and deals with those classes 

of defectives, delinquents, and dependants to 

which belong the largest number of human 
derelicts.”’, 


Work and Wages, IN CONTINUATION OF EARL 
BRASSEY’s ‘ WORK AND WAGES’ AND ‘ FOREIGN 
WoRK AND ENGLISH WAGES’: PARTIII. SocraL 
BETTERMENT, by Sydney J. Chapman, 9 / net. 

Longmans 

The author deals with ‘“ social progress, 

housing, public health, training, boy and girl 

labour, conditions of labour, home-work and the 

regulations laid down by law for shop assistants, 

and, finally, with public aid.’’ The Introduction 
is by Lord Brassey. 


POLITICS. 


Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics, SELECTIONS, 
translated by Adam L. Gowans, 2 / net. 
Gowans & Gray 
A selection from the lectures delivered at 
Berlin University. The translation is made from 
the 1899-1900 edition. 


EDUCATION. 


Nunn (T. Percy), THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA 

(including Trigonometry), 7 /6 Longmans 

This handbook is based on lectures addressed 

in 1909 and 1910 to masters and mistresses in 
Secondary Schools. 


Thompson (J.), Forty-FouR YEARS OF THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION, 1870-1914, the Story 
of the People’s Schools, Simplified and Ex- 
plained, 2 / net. Sherratt & Hughes 

This work “‘ is intended to describe in popular 
language, free from technicalities and with sub- 
stantial accuracy, all that has been done in 
moulding our educational system up to the present 
time.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Barrie (Sir J. M.), THE StoRY OF PETER PAN FOR 
LitTLeE Fouk, retold from the Fairy Tale by 
Daniel O’Connor, illustrated by Alice B. Wood- 
ward, 9d. Bell 

A reading-book for infant classes, printed in 
large type. A selection of music is introduced. 


Bryant (E. E.), A SHorT History oF Rome, 

3/6 net. Cambridge University Press 

A textbook for use in middle and upper forms, 
There are maps and other illustrations. 


Hiawatha (The Story of), retold in Prose by 
Florence Shaw, with illustrations by Alice B. 
Woodward, 9d. Bell 

A Reader for junior classes, 


Lytton (Bulwer), HaroLp, THE LAST OF THE 

Saxon KrinGs, 1 / Bell 

The story is adapted for use in school, and is 
illustrated by Mr. Paul Hardy. 


Map (The) and its Story, A PHysicAL Arias, 1/ 
net. Bacon 
Containing forty-four coloured maps ‘‘ de- 
signed to comply with the most modern sug- 
gestions for the teaching of Geography.’’ There 
are descriptive notes to each. 


Scott (Sir Walter), Ros Roy, edited by C. B. 


Wheeler, 2 /6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
An annotated and illustrated edition. 





FICTION. 


Black (William), WHITE HEATHER, 7d. net. Nelson 
A cheap reprint. 


Burnham (Clara Louise), THE RicuHT TRACK, 6 / 
Constable 
An American tale of a young woman who 
marries, for the sake of his money, a wealthy 
widower with a grown-up daughter. 


Champneys (A. M.), THE RECOILING FORCE, 6 - 
no 
Concerns the love-affairs of a wealthy 
South African. It describes how he spoilt his 
life by marrying for position when he failed to 
win the woman he loved. 


Chester (George Randolph), CorDELIA BLossoM, 6 / 
Allen & Unwin 
A story of modern America, by the author of 

* Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.’ 


Clark (Felicia Buttz), Tae Crry or Mystery, 3 /6 
C. H. Kelly 
A story of modern political life in Rome. 


Clarke (Isabel C.), ONLY ANNE, 6/ Hutchinson 
The heroine, renouncing her own happiness, 
helps her friend to marry the man they both love. 


Colmore (G.), WHISPERS, 6 / Hurst & Blackett 

A mystery-story with an artist as hero. The 
scenes are laid in London, France, and a moor- 
land village. 


Combe (Mrs. Kenneth), CHIEF OF THE STAFF, 6 / 
Blackwood 
A story of a great European war. 


Fletcher (J. S.), THE SHADOW OF RAVENSCLIFFE, 6 / 

Digby & Long 

A story of the supernatural. The hero is 

tutor to a neurotic boy who owns a lonely place 
on the Yorkshire moors. 


Fletcher (J. S.), THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
The “ Lamb” is a young Australian with a 
large fortune, on which the ‘* Wolves” intend 
to prey. 


Frenssen (Gustav), PETER Moor, a Narrative of 
the German Campaign in South-West Africa, 
2/ net. Constable 

The translation is by Miss Margaret May 

Ward. It was published in 1908 under the title 

‘ Peter Moor’s Journey to South-West Africa.’ 


Haggard (H. Rider), Cu1~p oF Storm (MAMEENA), 
1/ net. Casse 
A cheap edition. See notice in Athen., 
Feb. 1, 1913, p. 129. 


Hill (Headon), Str VINCENT’S PATIENT, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Concerns a stepmother who conspires with 
a physician to deprive the heroine of life and 
property. 
Leblane (Georgette), THE CHoIcE oF LIFF, 6/ 
Methuen 
The story of a beautiful Norman peasant- 
girl taken from her natural simple surroundings, 
and transplanted into the midst of artistic life in 
Paris. 


Lund (Kathleen A.), OLIVER IN WILLOWMERE, 6 / 
Heath & Cranton 
A romance of the Fen district, mainly con- 
cerned with the love-affairs of Oliver, a Methodist 
evangelist. 
Manners (J. Hartley), Pec o’ My HEART, a Comedy 
of Youth, 6 / Hodder & Stoughton 
The novel is founded on the play of the same 
title. 
Marriott (Charles), THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS, 
6 Hutchinson 
The hero, who has won a literary reputation 
without financial reward, falls in love with a 
woman whom he considers out of his reach. 


Peterson (Margaret), TONY BELLEW, 6/ Melrose 

The story of a young Anglo-Indian who 
returns to India without knowing that his mother 
was a native. 


Pryce (D. Hugh), Hitt Maaic, 6 / 
Heath & Cranton 
A story of life in a Welsh village. 


Tremiett (C.H.), Civiz DupGEON,6/ Blackwood 
An historical novel of the time of Charles II. 


Weale (Putnam), THE ETERNAL PRIESTEss, 6 / 
Methuen 
A story of European and Chinese life in 
Pekin. 
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JUVENILE. 


Batty (J. A. Staunton), IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
Story, 2/ net Mowbray 
A story of two children who are ignorant of 
religious matters until they are befriended by 
the Old Nurse, the Thin Young Man, and the 
Godmother, 


Black Tales for White Children, 5/ net. Constable 

A collection of Swahili stories, translated 
and arranged by Capt. C. H. and Mrs. Stigand, 
and illustrated in black and white by Mr. John 
Hargrave. 


— (E. Keble), THe RoMANCE OF PIRACY, 
Seeley & Service 

” The story of the adventures and fights of 
pirates from the earliest times to the present day. 


Cresswell (Clarice M.), SAxON AND NORMAN AND 
DANE, 2 /6 net. Mowbray 
These stories are illustrated in colour by the 
author, and include ‘S. Wulfstan’s Staff,’ ‘ The 
Troth-Plight of S. Walburga,’ ‘ The Fire of Love,’ 
and ‘S. Wilfrid’s Reliquary.’ 


Elkin (R. H.), THe CHiLDREN’s CORNER, illustrated 

by H. Willebeek Le Mair, 3 /6 net. Augener 

Containing rhymes for young children, and 
coloured illustrations. 


Forbes (Steven), BAYMEN OF BELIZE AND How 
THEY WRESTED BRITISH HONDURAS FROM THE 
SPANIARDS, told by One of Them, and edited 
by E. W. Williams, 2 / S.P.C.K. 

Telling the experiences of a bugler in the 

Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. 


Fox (Mrs. Wilson), Love, THE LEADER, OR DE- 

FENDERS OF THE Faritu, 2 /6 S.P.C.K. 

The love-story of a Puritan and a Royalist 

It describes the sufferings of the Anglican clergy 
who refused to take the Covenant. 


Gibson pee R.), THE GREAT BALL ON WHICH 
WE LIVE, 3 /6 Seeley & Service 
An account of the earth and of the animals 
which existed before man, written in simple 
language for children, and_ illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 


Hollis (Gertrude), THat LAND AND THIS, a Series 
of Allegories for the Seasons of the Christian 
Year, with a Preface by the late Rev. George 
Body, 2 /6 net. Mowbray 

A new edition, with coloured illustrations by 

Miss Lilian J. Pocock. 


Keary (A., E., and M.), ENCHANTED TULIPS, AND 
OTHER VERSES FOR CHILDREN, 3 /6 net. 
Macmillan 
Some of these verses are reproduced from 
St. Nicholas’ Magazine, Chatterbox, and other 
periodicals. 


Kipling (Rudyard), THE CHILDREN’s SONG, ld. 
Macmillan 
A patriotic poem for children. 


Lang (John), A Lire or NELSON, 3 /6 Jack 
Illustrated with coloured plates by Mr. 
Monro Orr, 


Pakington (Mary), THe LirrLe SCHOOLMASTER, 2 /6 
3.P.C.K 


Ss. 


A tale of a village schoolmaster. 


Pennell (Alice M.), A Hero OF THE AFGHAN 
FRONTIER, 2 /6 Seeley & Service 
—— story of Dr. Pennell’s life, told for boys 

and girls. 


Phillips (Mary E.), Tommy TREGENNIS, illustrated 
by a V. Wheelhouse, 5/ net. Constable 
A new edition, with coloured illustrations. 


Tales for Children from Many Lands, edited by 
F. C. Tilney: THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE ON HIS ISLAND, by Daniel Defoe, illus- 
trated ~ J. A. Symington; THE WaATER 
Basies, by Charles Kingsley, illustrated by 
Margaret W. Tarrant; FEATS ON THE Fsorp, 
by Harriet Martineau, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham ; TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
adapted by F. C. Tilney, illustrated by T. H. 
Robinson and Dora Curtis; PINoccHIo, THE 
STORY OF A Puppet, by ‘ C. Collodi’’ (Carlo 
Lorenzini), illustrated by Charles Folkard ; 
THE MERMAID, AND OTHER Fatry TALES, by 
Hans C. Andersen, translated by Mrs. Edgar 
Lucas, illustrated by Maxwell Armfield, 1 /6 net 


each. Dent 
Little gift-books, illustrated in colour. 


Watson (Annah Robinson), GoLDEN DEEDS oN 

THE FIELD oF Honor, 2/ net. Macmillan 

Stories of brave deeds performed by young 
Americans during the Civil 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Church Quarterly Review, OcToBER, 3 / 
Spottiswoode 
e Some of the items are ‘ Nature Miracles 
and the Virgin Birth,’ by the Rev. Arthur C. 
Headlam ; ‘ German Thought : the Real Conflict,’ 
by Miss H. D. Oakeley ; and ‘ Magic and Religion : 
a Study of ** The Golden Bough,’’’ by Dr. F. B. 
Jevons. 
Dickensian (The), October, 3d. Chapman & Hall 
The leading contributions are ‘ Charles 
Dickens and War,’ by Mr. T. W. Hill, and *‘ The 
Crunchers,’ by Mr. Charles Sharp, who remembers 
an odd-job man like Jerry, ‘‘a general outside 
factotum to Child’s, otherwise ‘Tellson’s.”” A 
reproduction of a drawing in 1855 of ‘ Child’s 
Bank, Temple Bar,’ forms the frontispiece. 
Ecclesiastical Review, OcroBerR, 15/ per annum. 
Washbourne 
‘Pius X. and the Cardinalate,’ by the Rev. 
Joseph J. Murphy; ‘ A Suggested Improvement 
in the Breviary,’ by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
James J. Dunn; and ‘ Women in Church Choirs,’ 
by the Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, are among the 
features. 
Edinburgh Review, OcToBER, 6 / Longmans 
Some of the features are ‘ Germanism and 
Prussianism,’ by Mr. Sidney Low ; ‘ The German 
Colonies,’ by Sir H. H. Johnston; and ‘ Popular 
Poetry,’ by Mr. Walter de la Mare. 
English Historical Review, OcrosBeEr, 5 / 
Longmans 
Including ‘The Commutation of Villein 
Services in England before the Black Death,’ by 
Mr. H. L. Gray, and ‘ The Treaty of Hanover,’ by 
Mr. J. F. Chance. 
Forum (The), OcToBER, 25 cents. Kennerley 
The features include ‘The War,’ by Mr. 
Charles Vale; ‘ Religion in the Modern Novel,’ 
by Miss Louise Maunsell Field ; and ‘ The Chang- 
ing Temper at Harvard,’ by Mr. Gilbert V. Seldes. 
Modern Language Review, OcTobER, 4 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Prof. A. C. Bradley contributes ‘ Notes on 
Shelley’s “ Triumph of Life "*; Mr. Perey W. 
Long writes on Spenser’s * Muiopotmos,’ and Mr. 
Benjamin M. Woodbridge on ‘ Gatien de Courtilz, 
Sieur du Verger.’ 
Optimist (The), Ocroser 15, 6d. Robert Scott 
The War and the Treaty of Peace,’ by the 
Bishop of Lincoln; ‘ After the War?’ by Mr. 
St. John G. Ervine ; and ‘ The Religious Problem,’ 
by Mr. J. C. Hardwick, are some of the items in 
this number. 
Quarterly Review, OcToseERr, 6 / John Murray 
Some of the articles in this issue are ‘ Gustave 
Flaubert,’ by Mr. T. Sturge Moore; ‘ Wild and 
Garden Roses,’ by Miss Gertrude Jekyll ; and 
‘ Art History and Criticism,’ by Mr. C. H. Collins- 
Baker. 
Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, OcrTo- 
BER, 5/ net. John Murray 
Mr. A. G. Thacker writes on ‘ The Extinct 
Apes and their Bearing upon the Antiquity of the 
Hominide,’ Dr. Charles A. Mercier on ‘ Some 
Logical Impossibilities,’ and Mr. James Huneker 
on ‘ Tornadoes and Tall Buildings.’ 
Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, OcToBER, 4d. 
Stanford 
Including ‘ Weather in the Seventeenth 
Century (Last Quarter),’ by Mr. Walter Sedg- 
wick, and ‘ International Balloon Ascents,’ by 
Mr. W. Hi. Dines. 


GENERAL. 


Argyll (Niall, Duke of), BRETON PILGRIMAGE, THE 
GRAND TROMENIE OF LOCRONAN IN ARMORICAN 
CORNWALL, 2 /6 net. 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

A description of the pilgrimage which took 

place in July, 1911. The book is illustrated with 
photographic plates. 

Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1914-1915, 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This Diary gives the Church Calendar, with 
names of the University Preachers; dates of 

Congregations, Syndicate Meetings, Examinations, 

&c.; and much miscellaneous information on 

University matters. 


Grey (H. S.), THE DIVINE BRETHREN, 3 /6 net. 
Macmillan 
An allegory, illustrated in black and white by 
Mr. Wilfrid Walter. 
Kerin (Dorothy), THE Livinc Tovucn, 2 /6 mm, . 
e 
A personal account of the writer’s ‘‘ miracu- 
lous restoration to health’ from the last stages 
of phthisis in 1912, and of her visions and spiritual 
experiences. The testimony of various people 
who attended her during her illness is given in an 
Appendix. 





Titled Nobility of Europe, AN INTERNATIONAL 
PEERAGE, compiled and edited by the Marquis 
of Ruvigny, 42 / Harrison 

The first part of the book contains an account 
of the European sovereigns and members of the 
various Royal families, with illustrations of their 
arms. The second part deals with the Media- 
tized Princely and Noble Houses. 


SCIENCE. 
Imperial Institute, BuLLETIN, VoL. XII. No. 3, 
2 /6 net. John Murray 
Including reports of recent investigations at 
the Institute, and articles by Prof. Wyndham R. 
Dunstan on the ‘ Third International Congress 
of Tropical Agriculture, London, 1914,’ and by 
Mr. F. C. McClellan on the ‘ Agricultural Resources 
of the Zanzibar Protectorate.’ 


Mathews (G. B.), PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY, 5 / 
Longmans 
The main purpose of the book is ‘‘ to develop 
the principles of projective ‘geometry without 
making use of the theory of distance, and to give 
a satisfactory discussion of complex elements of 
space, up to three dimensions.”’ 
Noyes (William A.), A TEXTBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
8 /6 net. Bell 
A textbook, by an American writer, for 
college students who have little or no knowledge 
of the subject. 
Richardson (0. W.), THE ELECTRON THEORY OF 
MATTER, 18/ net. Cambridge University Press 
The book is based on a series of lectures given 
at Princeton University. 


FINE ARTS. 
Angell (Maude), FLOWER PICTURES, ae by 
Flora Klickmann, 5 / net. 2.7.8. 


A series of articles on painting flow mt, illus- 
trated with coloured plates and pencil drawings. 
They are written for amateur artists, and are 
reproduced from The Girl’s Own Paper and 
Woman’s Magazine. 

Artistic Crochet, edited by Flora Klickmann, 
** Home Art ”’ ‘Series, 1/ net. R.T.S. 

Containing suggestions for floral designs in 
Irish crochet, and patterns for trimmings, 
d@oilies, collars, tea-cloths, and bedspreads. 
Benecke (Amy M.), CANNES AND ITS SURROUND- 

INGS, 3/6 net. Allen & Unwin 

The author endeavours to ‘“‘ convey some 
impression of the beauty of Cannes and its sur- 
roundings ’’ in her description and by means of 
coloured sketches. The text is also illustrated 
with photographs. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
illustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan, 12 /6 net. 

Constable 

Containing coloured plates and black-and- 
white illustrations. 

Kingsley (Charles), THE HEROEs, 7 /6 net. 

Lee Warner 

There are illustrations by Mr. W. Russell 
Flint. 

Newbolt (Henry), DRAKE’s DRUM, AND OTHER 
SONGS OF THE SEA, with illustrations in colour 
by A. D. McCormick, 15/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

An édition de luxe. 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s. 
Dream,’ with illustrations by W. Heath Robin- 
son, 12 /6 net. Constable 

The volume has mounted coloured plates 
and numerous black-and-white drawings. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis), Fas es, illustrated by 

E. R. Herman, 10/6 net. Longmans 

A gift-book, with full-page black-and-white 
illustrations. 

Stratton (Mary), BruGeEs: A RECORD AND AN 
IMPRESSION, illustrated by Charles Wade, 5 / net. 

Batsford 

The writer gives a sketch of the history of the 
city, and describes its characteristics and archi- 
tecture. 

MUSIC. 


Crist (Bainbridge), Tue Lost Patu, Song with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, 2/ net. Augener 


Crist (Bainbridge), par Song with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, 2/ net. Augener 
Sidgwick (A. H.), THE PROMENADE TICKET, a Lay 
Record of Concert-Going, 3 /6 net. Arnold 
A daily record of impressions of the Pro- 
menade Concerts made by five amateurs for the 
benefit of an uncle in the country. 

War Songs of the Allies, edited by Percy A. 
Scholes: Japan, NATIONAL ANTHEM, KmI- 
Ga-Yo, Special Translation by Mr. Gonnoske 
Komai; Britain, THE BRITISH GRENADIERS ; 
France, MARLBOROUGH IS GONE TO THE WAR ; 
_ Russia, CossacK WAR-PARTING, 3d. 

Francis Collas 
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DRAMA. 


Shakespeare: TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU 
WILL, with Glossary, edited by Howard de 
Walden and Acton Bond, 6d. net. Routledge 

A Reading Edition. Parts of the play, 
printed in small type, may be omitted, so that the 
emainder can be rendered in about two hours. 


Tagore (Rabindranath), THE Post OFFICE, 2/6 
net. Macmillan 
Performed by the Irish Players at the Court 
Theatre, and noticed in The Athenwum for 
July 19, 1913, p. 70. 
Zangwill (Israel), PLASTER SAINTS, 2/6 net. 
Heinemann 
This play was produced at the Comedy 
Theatre last May. 


FOREIGN. 
LAW. 
Louter (Prof. J. de), HoorpPpUNTEN VAN HET 
OORLOGSRECHT, Losse Aanteekeningen van 


Actueel Belang. The Hague, Nijhoff 
A little treatise on law in war, neutrality, &c. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Afmeelisrit til Dr. Phil. Kr. Kalunds. 
Copenhagen, Modller 
Includes a portrait and notice of Dr. Kalund, 
and six other papers. 


Norges gamle Love, Anden Reekke, 1388-1604: 
Vou. II. Part I., STATENS LOVGIVNING, 1448- 
1482. Christiania, Gréndahl 

A series of royal letters and proclamations, of 
which a few are in Latin. 








THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


WE prefer to put a title at the head of 
this notice, for we feel that to our readers 
outside Ireland it will convey more than a 
name not familiar to the world of science 
and of letters. The Provost was appointed, 
as is well known, for political reasons, and 
as such was an instance of the abuse so 
strongly censured by Edmund Burke when 
this high post was declined by him. But, 
on the other hand, the late Provost was no 
outsider. He won the Fellowship by honest 
competition ; he was a diligent and useful 
tutor, and vigorous lecturer of pass-men ; 
he entered keenly into the undergraduate 
life of the College ; he took part, with some 
success, in its sports; his strong and weak 
points were long and well known to his 
colleagues. He was, therefore, in no sense an 
outsider, so that when, by hard fighting, he 
obtained the object of his desires, he justified 
his appointment at least by two sterling 
qualities. 

The first was his extraordinary diligence. 
He never spared himself; he not only did 
all his own work, but also very often that 
which should have been left to others; he 
spent time on many Boards, and was the 
chief financier of the Church of Ireland, and 
his annual statement at the Synod was one 
of the most important of his voluntary 
labours. 

The second was his invariable good 
temper. He was wholly impervious to the 
shatts of gibe or sarcasm; when outvoted 
in some pet scheme, or in promoting some 
candidate of his own liking, he submitted 
to his defeat like a man; nay, more, like 
a gentleman, bred of that class which has 
high traditions in Ireland—the owners of 
land for generations. On the other hand, 
if he was sometimes rude and overbearing, 
it was only because he assumed that his 
colleagues were cased in armour like his 
own. His increasing deafness made him, 
of late years, a trying chairman, for he 
could not follow a debate, and yet in- 
sisted on having it all dinned into his 
ears, with very partial success. There 


were not a few who thought that this mis- 
fortune should have led to his resignation, 
as there is an ample pension provided. But ! 





resignation was the last quality he regarded 
as a virtue. For the very essence of the 
man was his tenacity. So was his parsi- 
mony, which he practised openly, and 
defended as if it were a moral duty. 

As regards his general policy in governing 
his great College during a difficult period, 
it may be said that, as he had little taste for 
letters or science, he was very eager to take 
up new ideas for the widening of the studies 
of the University. He was quite ready to 
bring courses of commercial training, agri- 
culture, journalism, &c., into the College 
programme, and accord them official recog- 
nition. He was always a strong advocate 
for the admission of women—now an accom- 
plished fact, and so far an additional strength 
to the College. He had no fear that the 
multiplication of secondary subjects might 
sap the strength, the purity, and the popu- 
larity of proper University studies. But 
he was not without one brilliant justification 
of his policy. He was the prime mover 
and patron of the Officers’ Training Corps, 
which many feared as a distraction from 
education in science, philosophy, and letters, 
the proper objects intended by pious and 
enlightened founders. Yet how splendidly 
has his vigour in this direction justified him, 
and added to the high character of his 
College in the eyes of the whole nation ! 
Though some 250 had already left for the 
war, there was still an ample force to line 
the procession which carried him to his rest 
—an affecting tribute to his permanent use- 
fulness, an enduring mark of honour to be 
attached to his memory. 








PRESS EMERGENCY FUND: 
AN APPEAL. 


WE have received the following appeal for 
publication :— 

“The Press Contributors’ Emergency Fund 
appeals for help for two professional men 
who urgently need assistance, having lost 
their work owing to the war. In one case 
not only has work been entirely suspended, 
but also difficulty has been added by the 
necessity of supporting relatives who have 
recently been compelled to return from the 
Continent. In the other case there is an 
aged mother to support. Both men are of 
good literary standing, and immediate help, 
either by money or work, is essential. 

“* All communications should be addressed 
to Miss W. E. Hall, Press Contributors’ 
Emergency Fund, 14, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W.”’ 

We have pleasure in inserting this appeal, 
and we trust that the gentlemen for whom 
it is made may succeed in obtaining 
relief in one or another form. But, so it 
seems to us, appeals of this kind ought to 
find a response among the wealthy pro- 
prietors of the dailies. For them it should 
be no great sacrifice to provide sufficient 
space in their columns for the “‘ free-lance ”’ 
and occasional contributor, and others who 
now see all their work replaced by war 
notes and the like. We believe that the 
public are perfectly ready and willing to 
read something besides war news, and that 
if they know, through the Press, what 
good they can do thereby to many sufferers, 
they will respond at once to the call and ask 
for more general literature. Proprietors 
might, even more easily, stimulate research 
work and analogous occupations by a hint 
here and there in their columns. 

The British public as a whole are, we are 
convinced, eager to do good when they can, 
and to respond at once to any indication as 
to how that good may be done; for such 
indications where do they look if not to the 





daily papers ? Even in peaceful times there 
are many instances of this; to-day in war 
time the merest paragraph about blankets, 
field-glasses, and cigarettes has its instant 
effect. Why not give workers in literature: 
and research their chance also ? 

Last of all, if the provision of work on 
these lines is not, atter all, practicable, a. 
Fund has its uses; but surely of contribu- 
tions to such a Fund we may repeat what 
a well-known but poorly rewarded critic 
once said on an analogous occasion: ‘I. 
am only a soldier in the ranks; I must 
wait and see what the captains are doing to 
support the cause.” 








MONSIGNOR BENSON. 


WE regret to notice the death of Monsignor’ 
Robert Hugh Benson, which occurred sud-. 
denly at Salford on Monday last, though. 
he had been in bad health for some time. 

Born in 1871, the youngest of the three 
sons of Archbishop Benson, he did not dis- 
tinguish himself at Cambridge like his- 
brothers, but in later years he showed the 
remarkable literary ability and facility of 
the family, with that gift for mysticism. 
which belonged to his father. . 

He left Cambridge to become one of 
Vaughan’s ‘‘ doves,’’ worked as a curate in 
London and the country, joined the Mirfield 
community, and after a period of increasing 
doubts and difficulties was received into the 
Roman Church in 1903, and ordained a priest 
at Rome in the following year. He has. 
described the course of his faith in ‘ Con- 
fessions of a Convert’ (1912). He became: 
Monsignor in 1911 as private chaplain to the 
late Pope, having by this time a considerable 
reputation as a preacher and devotional 
writer. A keen student of ecclesiastical 
literature, especially on the controversial. 
side, he was always busy with his pen, and 
was, perhaps, the most effective of those 
novelists who have given us the Roman 
Catholic view of English history. His. 
historical fiction is the most permanent 
part of his literary work, and, though some- 
what marred by its obvious purpose, is well 
documented, and done with a true feeling 
for beauty and romance. ‘The King’s: 
Achievement’ (1905), dealing with Henry 
VIII. and the dissolution of the monasteries, 
was widely welcomed, and appealed to 
those who were indifferent concerning the 
issues involved. ‘By What Authority ?” 
published in the same year, and ‘ Richard 
Raynal, Solitary’ (1906), were the most 
effective of his other books in this vein. The 
incessant flow of his publications of late years: 
was hardly compatible with excellence. 

His first book, ‘The Light Invisible’ 
(1903), a series of stories told by a venerable 
priest to a young disciple, is occasionally 
crude and monotonous, but shows _his- 
strong hold on the spiritual life. He was. 
always strongly attracted by the super- 
natural, which he treated, for instance, in 
‘The Necromancers’ (1909). His latest 
book, ‘ Oddsfish !’ we noticed on the 3rd 
inst. 








HOLY CROSS ABBEY. 
23, Leinster Road West, Dublin. 
Wirn reference to Dr. Grattan Flood’s: 
strictures (Atheneum, Sept. 26th, p. 309), 
first, as to the earlier foundation of the 
monastery, the following extracts from my 
paper do not convey that I stated that 
Holy Cross Abbey was founded in 1169 :— 
“Originally the monastery was founded 
in 1169 by Donal O’Brien for the Black. 
Friars (Benedictines).” ‘The Benedic- 
tines were expelled, a new abbey was built, 
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and the Cistercians were installed.” ‘“‘ Ac- 
cording to the reeords of Clairvaux, the 
monastery was established in 1213.” Bro. 
Hartry in his ‘ History of Holy Cross Abbey,’ 
translated by the Rev. Denis Murphy, 8.J., 
1891, states: ‘The first foundation or 
colonizing of this monastery was made by 
the Black Monks, commonly called Bene- 
dictines”’ (p. 23). Inadvertently I sub- 
stituted Friars for Monks. 

As to the statement that the “‘ Prince was 
sent by the King’s order to collect Peter’s 
Pence,” the King may have been Earl 
Marshal himself. In a_ thirteenth-century 
Perceval romance by Gerbert we find :— 

C’ert Guillaumes que estoit rois 
D'une partie des lrois. 
However, I do not press this as a solution. 

I pointed out that there was a bitter 
enmity between the Irish and English 
Churches, and that Perceval was engaged 
in an evangel to bring the two into con- 
formity. After Perceval’s death, Earl Mar- 
shal took up the work of pacification :— 


October 7th, 1212.—‘‘ As to his counsel about 
establishing the peace of the church, the King 
commands that the Earl notify under what form it 
seems meet to the common Council of the King’s 
faithful subjects of Ireland, that this peace should 

confirmed without detriment to the King’s 
independence and right.’’—‘ Calendar of Documents 


© 


relating to Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 73. 


Further :— 

**Indult to Earl of Pembroke, the King’s Mar- 
shal, at the King’s request, as a recoguition of his 
services, not to be held responsible to anybody 
else. so long as he is willing to do justice to com- 
jlainants before the lord of the fee, about things 

eld in fee by him, the King’s right being all time 
intact.’”’-—‘ Calendar of Papal Documents,’ vol. i. 
p. 69. Date, May, 1219. 


Whether this refers to Peter’s Pence or to 
the feudal tribute to Rome which was col- 
lected at this period I cannot say. 

The identity of the Good Woman was 
discussed much earlier than 1849, the date 
mentioned by Dr. Grattan Flood. We find 
papers in The Dublin Penny Journal for 
1833, pp. 330, 356, 373; for 1834, p. 221; 
and The Irish Penny Journal, 1841, p. 297. 
It was assumed by Dr. O'Halloran (1772) 
that the tomb was the burying-place of 
Donal More O’Brien, the first founder of 
the monastery, and this was accepted by 
Archdall, Ledwich, and other antiquaries. 
Petrie in 1833 maintained that the Good 
Woman was Lady Eleanor Butler, Countess 
of Desmond. In the same year Sir William 
Betham was confident that she was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gerald, Earl of Kildare, 
who was married to James, fourth Earl of 
Ormond. The Rev. A. B. Rowan (1853) 
suggested that the phrase ‘‘the tomb of 
the Good Woman’s son” ‘“‘may have been 
a homely and yet enigmatical periphrasis 
to express the altar-tomb of the Son of the 
Blessed Virgin.’’ Connellan and O'Donovan, 
the translators of the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ both agreed that the Good Woman 
was Isabella the queen of King John. So 
the game of guessing went on. In 1849-53 
a discussion took place on the subject in 
the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society. Mr. Prim put forward a 
theory that the structure was a _ sedile, 
not a tomb. Mr. T. L. Cooke sturdily 
combated this view, and contributed a 
valuable and closely reasoned paper on 
the history and local traditions of the 
Abbey. Part of his contribution was sup- 
pressed, for in a subsequent paper he re- 
marks :— 

“In an unprinted portion of my paper I also 
threw out some hints to enable future enquirers 
to trace whether the arms on the monumert 


might not prove its occupant to have been some 
relative of the great Earl of Pembroke.” 





I imagine Mr. Cooke referred to Strongbow 
rather than to Earl Marshal; but neverthe- 
less, in the light of my conjecture that 
Perceval was the son of the latter, it was 
a prophetic pronouncement. Years ago I 
read Mr. Cooke’s first paper, and his remarks 
on the Good Woman’s son lingered in my 
mind when I was reading the Perceval 
romances. The mystery of Holy Cross 
Abbey was certainly revealed to me through 
the perusal of Mr. Cooke’s paper. A few 
days before the publication of Part IT. in 
The Atheneum of Sept. 19th, Mr. Goddard 
Orpen, the historian of ‘The Normans in 
Treland,’ who had just read Part I., wrote 
drawing my attention to Mr. Cooke’s paper, 
and also to Feorus Fionn in the Irish Annals. 
There is no reference to the Good Woman’s 
son in my first contribution, but the asso- 
ciation with Perceval was suggested to Mr. 
Orpen. He writes: “The legend fits with 
your theory in a remarkable way.” It is a 
curious coincidence. Both my _ contribu- 
tions were sent together to the editor of 
The Atheneum. 

Recently I visited Holy Cross Abbey, and 
found further evidence in favour of the 
Perceval attribution, which will be noticed 
in a later paper. The custodian of Holy 
Cross Abbey is a woman of marked intelli- 
gence. She was thoroughly conversant with 
its history and traditions. I asked her who 
was the Good Woman, and she _ replied 
promptly, ‘“‘ Queen Eleanor, the wife of 
Henry II.”’ In searching among fields about 
two miles distant from the Abbey for the 
traditional place of the Prince’s death, I 
sought the aid of a barefooted country lad 
to guide me to the Good Woman’s well. He 
asked me: “Is it where the young Prince 
was murdered ? ” 

W. A. HENDERSON. 








A GHOST-WORD IN SHELLEY. 
130, Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, Oct. 18, 1914. 


As the Oxford Dictionary is approaching 
U, it is not inopportune to draw attention 
to the word ‘‘uprest”’ in ‘The Revolt of 
Islam,’ canto iii. stanza xxi. :— 


The uprest 
Of the third sun brought hunger. 


It is surprising that this word, destitute of 
derivation or analogy, and non-existent 
except in this passage, should so long have 
maintained its place in the text. Three of 
the editors—Dowden, Mr. Forman in the 
Aldine Edition, and Mr. Rossetti—show by 
their silence that they can give no support 
to the word, but do not venture to obelize it. 
From Mr. Hutchinson we learn that the 
best suggestion hitherto offered is that 
“uprest ” is a misprint for wprist, a Chau- 
cerian word for “ uprising.”” The adoption 
of an obsolete word from Chaucer would 
imply considerable familiarity with the 
poet; and is there any evidence that Shelley 
read or cared about Chaucer ? Neither in 
Mr. Forman’s elaborate index to the Aldine 
Edition nor in the Concordance does the 
name occur. The contrast with Keats is 
remarkable: in the index to Mr. Forman’s 
Glasgow edition, Chaucer is referred to six 
times under his own name and once under 
‘Canterbury.’ And if by any chance Shelley 
had used “uprist,”’ he would have re- 


membered it, not from Chaucer, but from I 


‘The Ancient Mariner ’ :— 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist : 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 


With these lines running in his head, he 
could not have used “uprist ’’ as a noun, 





nor made it rhyme with “‘ possessed,”’ ‘‘ nest,”’ 
“breast.”” Not that this would be a serious 
objection, if we were dealing with an ordinary 
word; but, quite apart from memories of 
Coleridge, to take two liberties at the same 
time—the use of a strange word and an 
imperfect rhyme—would be inexcusable. 
The change of a single letter removes the 
difficulty :-— 
The unrest 


Of the third sun brought hunger. 


“Unrest ’’ bears the slightly altered sense 
of “cessation of rest’? or “ waking” as 
regards the sun, and its usual sense of “ dis- 
quiet” or “restlessness”? as regards the 
sufferer, who was disturbed by the return 
of day. 

Last, but not least, comes an argument 
derived from handwriting. Ifthe stroke lead- 
ing up to an nv is extended above and below, 
a p is produced ; a slight exaggeration of the 
n would make the compositor take it for a p, 
when the sense so strongly suggested ‘ up.” 
I hope “‘ uprest ’’ may no longer be able to 
pose as a real word. J. NETTLESHIP. 








SONNETS BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 

In the vear 1880 I received a letter from 
the poet William Morris in which he stated 
that he “ believed he had written but one 
sonnet in his life, and that one was not such 
as he should care to see reprinted in any 
collection.”” There is little doubt that the 
one he referred to was the prefatory sonnet 
to ‘The Story of Grettir the Strong,’ 
published in 1869; bué it has recently been 
discovered that two sonnets appeared anony- 
mously in The Atlantic Monthly in 1870, 
of which the name of the author was sub- 
sequently given in the index as William 
Morris. Was this the author of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’ or was it some other 
writer of the same name, which is by no 
means uncommon. There are no _ fewer 
than twelve persons named William Morris 
living in London at the present time. It 
seems improbable that, in writing to me in 
1880, he should have remembered the sonnet 
published in 1869, and yet have forgotten the 
two published in the following year; but 
perhaps, if I quote one of these, some critic 
may be able to decide whether iS is the work 
of the illustrious poet. 


RHYME SLAYETH SHAME. 

If as I come unto her she might hear, 
If words might reach her when from her I go, 
Then speech a little of my heart might show, 
Because indeed nor joy nor grief nor fear 
Silence my love ; but her grey eyes and clear, 
Truer than truth, pierce through my weal and woe ; 
The world fades with its words, and naught I know 
But that my changed life to My Life is near. 
Go, then, poor rhymes, who know my _heart 

indeed, 
And sing to her the words I cannot say,— 
That Love has slain Time, and knows no to-day 
And no to-morrow ; tell her of my need, 
And how I follow where her footsteps lead, 
Until the veil of speech death draws away. 

It will be noticed that there are several 
manifest defects in this composition. For 
instance, the repetition of the word “‘in- 
deed” in the fourth and ninth lines is bad 
workmanship ; and the word “silence” in 
the fifth line is a grammatical blunder for 
silences ; also the eleventh line is far from 
rhythmical. Moreover, the repetition of 
“know” in the seventh and ninth lines, 
followed by “knows” in the eleventh, is 
not satisfactory. Nevertheless, it is, of 
course, quite possible that these sonnets 
were written by Morris, although he never 
acknowledged or reprinted thern. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
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Gossip. 


Lorp KITCHENER is to be nominated 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, and 
President Poincaré has accepted nomina- 
tion as Honorary Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. 

THE REPLY issued by a body of pro- 
fessors and men of science in this country 
to the manifestos of German savants 
comprises all the sense, and excludes all 
the nonsense, accumulated in the endless 
pamphlets and other productions that 
seek to explain ** Why Britain is at War.” 
It is thoroughly dignified, weighty in its 
clear and moderate exposition of the more 
direct causes of the war, and telling in its 
cold analysis of the Belgian question. Even 
if this document does not bear immediate 
fruit, it will remain a record of sound 
judgment and well-considered opinion on 
the part of men who are thoroughly 
qualified to judge. 


THE correspondents of the daily news- 
papers who are so much concerned for the 
safety of the works of art and printed 
books in our national galleries and libraries 
seem to forget that there are such things 
as archives, which constitute the most 
precious of our national possessions. Even 
if they were appraised merely as saleable 
commodities, the value of our public 
records and MSS. would far exceed that 
of all the art treasures in the country. 
Fortunately, we can rest assured that 
every precaution is being taken for the 
safety of our archives. 


Sm Epwarp Warp is asking for books 
to form a large lending library for the 
amusement and use of the Overseas Con- 
tingent now in camp on Salisbury Plain. 
We are forwarding as they become avail- 
able such novels and other literature as 
may serve towards this admirable pur- 
pose. We hope that our reviewers will 
second our efforts, and send such suitable 
literature as they can spare, either to 
this office, whence we will forward it, 
or direct to the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


We have received a somewhat similar 
appeal on behalf of the thousands of 
refugees and prisoners of war now in 
Great Britain, the majority of whom have 
“nothing to read.” The Free Church 
League for Woman Suffrage would be glad 
to supply this want by collecting books 
and forwarding them to different centres. 
In addition to French and German, 
Flemish books and magazines are specially 
needed, as many of the refugee peasants 
speak only that language. 


Nothing abstruse, of course, should be 
sent, but literature to help pass the hours. 
We have ourselves already responded to 
the best of our ability. Books should be 
addressed, carriage paid, to the Secretary, 
Free Church League for Woman Suffrage, 
ay’ Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


In our ‘ Book List’ of the 10th inst. 
we gave the price of Maurice’s book on 





‘The Franco-German War’ as a guinea 
net. We should have omitted the word 
** net.” 


Mr. C. W. Geroree writes from 51, 
Hampton Road, Bristol, concerning our 
notice last week of ‘: Michael Field ”’ :— 

‘Before ‘Callirrhoé appeared in 1884 a 
volume was issued for Miss Bradley by 
Kegan Paul & Co., namely, ‘ Bellerophon, by 
Arran and Isla Leigh,’ 1881: this points to 
joint authorship of Misses Bradley and 
Cooper at this date.” 


IN reply to Elinor Mordaunt’s apprecia- 
tive letter in our last issue concerning 
our review of her novel ‘ Bellamy,’ our 
critic wishes to note that he did not 
impugn the historical accuracy of her 
facts. When he said that ‘ the evils of 
juvenile labour in silk mills... .are happily 
now a thing of the past,” it would cer- 
tainly have been better if he had qualified 
the phrase by inserting “ worst’ before 
“evils.” He had no intention of sug- 
gesting that all is now well. 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
enacts that a child (i.e., a young person 
under the age of fourteen years or who has 
not, being of the age of thirteen years, 
obtained the prescribed certificate of 
school efficiency or attendance) shall not 
be employed in a factory or workshop, 
except on the system either of employment 
in morning and afternoon sets, or of em- 
ployment on alternate days only—the 
half-time system. 

The improvement we alluded to there- 
fore is that now no child under twelve 
may be employed in a factory or workshop 
at all, the age having been gradually raised 
from eight, the figure at which it stood in 
the earliest Factory Acts. 


At the time of going to press we are 
glad to learn from Messrs. Hodgson that 
the attendance at their first sale of the 
season showed considerably more activity 
amongst book-buyers than might have 
been anticipated just now. We are glad 
to have evidence that there is no need to 
anticipate anything like stagnation in 
the book-trade. 


At Cambridge the Rede Lecture will be 
delivered on Thursday, November 12th, 
by Dr. Norman Moore. His subject will 
be ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in Peace 
and War.’ 


Tue Rev. Dr. CHARLES Cox, who has 
twice visited Louvain, is willing to give 
a gratis lantern lecture, with many special 
slides, including Reims Cathedral, entitled 
‘The Desolated City of Louvain, and 
Other Evidences of the Barbarism of 
German Military Operations,’ on condition 
that at least 5/. is guaranteed for the 
official Belgian Relief Fund. Dr. Cox 
has no spare dates left during this month, 
or in the first three weeks of November. 
His address is 13, Longton Avenue, 
Sydenham. 


Tue Zoo.LoGcicaL Soctety will in future 
hold its meetings for scientific business < t 
5.30. The first of the autumn session is 
due next Tuesday. 





A UNIQUE collection of pictures, 
books, MSS., &c., belonging to Stevenson 
is shortly to be dispersed in New York. 
It was inherited by Mrs. Isobel Strong from 
Mrs. Stevenson, who died only last 
February. It seems to us a pity that such 
things as Stevenson’s private memoranda 
and portrait should not remain in the 
family, or in the possession of his friends. 


Messrs. MAcmILiaNn will publish next 
Friday a new book by Mr. James Stephens, 
who is, perhaps, best known as the author 
of ‘ The Crock of Gold.’ The volume is 
entitled ‘The Demi-Gods,’ and it sets 
forth how three angels come to earth and 
are for a period of several months the 
close companions of a pair of Irish tramps, 
a certain Patsy MacCann and his daughter 
Mary. 

In his new book ‘The Law and the 
Poor,’ to be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder on the 29th inst., Judge Parry 
tells how the machinery of the law touches 
the poor in their daily life, and outlines 
the reforms suggested by his long experi- 
ence on the Bench. 


Messrs. Smith & Elder will also issue 
next Thursday, with three pages of illus- 
trations, ‘From the Old South Sea 
House, being Thomas Rumney’s Letter- 
Book, 1796-8,’ edited by Mr. A. W. 
Rumney. The letters contain many in- 
teresting references to the Napoleonic 
campaign. 

On the same date they will publish a 
new edition in one volume of Mr. A. W. 
Benn’s work ‘The Greek Philosophers.’ 
The results of Mr. Benn’s thirty years’ 
studies since the first publication of the 
work are incorporated in this edition, 
whilst antiquated or irrelevant matter is 
omitted. 

‘Tue Katser’s War,’ by Mr. Austin 
Harrison, is announced for next month 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. Mr. 
Harrison, who is editor of The English 
Review, spent many years in Germany as 
@ newspaper correspondent, and has 
always kept in close touch with German 
opinion. Mr. Frederic Harrison will con- 
tribute a Preface. 


WE regret to notice the death of Lieut.- 
Col. Aymer E. Maxwell, who was killed 
in action at Antwerp on the 7th inst. 
Like his father Sir Herbert Maxwell, he 
wrote on country subjects, and was the 
author, jointly with Mr. G. Malcolm, of a 
volume on ‘ Grouse and Grouse Moors,’ 
and of another on ‘ Partridge and Partridge 
Manors.’ He also contributed articles on 
sport and other subjects to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


The death is also announced, on the 
9th inst. at Florence, of Prof. Luigi Adriano 
Milani, Director of the Museo Archeologico 
there, Superintendent of the excavations 
in Tuscany, and for many years Professor 
of Archeology in the Istituto di Studi 
Superiori. Besides his proficiency in 


archeological research, he was a distin- 


guished numismatist, and wrote a guide 
for the great archeological museum which 
he founded, and which is now one of the 
attractions of Florence. 
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Stellar Movements and the Structure of the 
Universe. By A. 8. Eddington. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 6s.) 


A NEw kind of astronomical book is 
being written. We are familiar—perhaps 
too familiar—with that which describes 
the individual members of the solar 
system and their movements; and there 
are abundance of textbooks which deal 
with the mathematics of the science in 
its various branches. The book now 
before us is not one of these. It is a 
monograph on the branch of astronomy 
that consists of the investigation (chiefly 
Statistical) of certain attributes of the 
stars taken in bulk—their motion, 
velocity, number, brightness, colour, and 
distance—with the final aim of learning 
the geometry of the universe, which has 
been largely developed in the last ten 
years. 

A book dealing exclusively with the 
** fixed ”’ stars, by the late Prof. Newcomb, 
published in 1901, summarized most of 
our knowledge to that date. ‘ Stellar 
Motions,’ by Prof. Campbell of the Lick 
Observatory, appeared last year, and 
from that and the present publication it 
is evident that there have been extensive 
advances since the date of Prof. New- 
comb’s work. The title of the book by 
Prof. Eddington, the successor of Sir 
George Darwin in the Plumian Chair, and 
of Sir Robert Ball as Director of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, bears a strong re- 
semblance to that . Prof. Campbell, but 
there is a distinct difference in the two 
works: Prof. Campbell wrote with special 
reference to the motion of stars in the 
line of sight as measured with a spectro- 
scope, by the method brought into use by 
Huggins fifty years ago; whereas Prof. 
Eddington, though he introduces the 
subject of movements of recession and 
approach so far as they concern his 
scheme, treats rather of the movement of 
the stars, called Proper Motion, transverse 
to the line of sight. 

To describe adequately the principal 
feature of this book it is necessary to 
resort to some technical terms. The 
phrase “ Proper Motion,” just used, 
‘denotes the change of position of a star 
as seen in the sky—generally quite a 
minute quantity—after an interval of a 
‘considerable number of years. It is made 
up of the motus peculiaris, or the real 
movement of the individual star transverse 
to the line of sight, and an apparent 
motion due to the movement of the 
Observer as he is carried along, not by 
the orbital movement of the earth round 
the sun, but with the sun itself, as it 
journeys on its course through space. 
It was found possible many years 
ago to analyze the observed motions 
and evolve values of the amount and 
<lirection of the Solar Motion. This has 
‘been done by several astronomers, with 
fesults as consistent as the difficulty of 
the problem will allow. 





The fundamental assumption in such 
investigations has been that the indi- 
vidual motions, or motus peculiares, of 
the stars, when considered in bulk, are 
haphazard, or, at any rate, fulfil the law 
of chance distribution; but in 1904 
Prof. J. C. Kapteyn, of Groningen, showed 
that this is not so, and that the proper 
motions of the stars do not follow the 
law of chance distribution, but have a 
fundamental peculiarity. The suggestion 
was taken up and treated mathematically 
by Prof. Eddington, and the remarkable 
hypothesis known as the two-star-stream 
theory was evolved, which postulates 
that the stars of our system, apart from 
those of the Milky Way, do not move in 
haphazard directions, but have a strong 
preponderance for one of two directions 
of motion which happen to lie in the 
galactic plane. To show how this great 
cosmical scheme might be arranged, we 
quote from Prof. Eddington’s book 
(p. 111) :— 


“Tt is most important to determine 
whether the two streams are actually inter- 
mingled ‘in space. It might, for example, 
be suggested that one of the streams consists 
of a cluster of stars surrounding the Sun 
which moves relatively to the background 
of stars constituting the other stream. The 
absence of any appreciable correlation 
between magnitude and drift renders such 
an explanation rather improbable, for ic 
would be expected that the stars of the 
background would be fainter on the average 
than those of the nearer swarm. The question 
can, however, be treated more definitely by 
using the magnitude of the proper motions 
to measure the distances of the two drifts. 
Hitherto we have only made use of the 
directions of the motions without reference 
to the amount.” 


Prof. Eddington then goes on to show 
that, with reference “‘to the distribution 
and characters of the stars of the two 
streams, on the whole the mixture is 
remarkably complete.”’ Since the original 
presentation of the hypothesis, naturally 
other investigators have followed on the 
same lines, leading in some cases to the 
suggestion of a sabsidiary third stream, 
and the results of these co-workers are 
summarized by Prof. Eddington with care 
and impartiality. 

We have dwelt at some length on this 
section of the book, which occupies a 
quarter of its pages, on account of its 
association with the name of the avthor. 
An accurate statement of this very 
modern hypothesis from his pen seems 
a sufficient raison détre for the book. 
But there are other recent developments 
of stellar astronomy which he treats in an 
equally satisfactory manner. A chapter 
headed ‘ Moving Clusters ’ introduces some 
interesting features. There is a group of 
stars in the constellation Taurus the 
proper motions of which show that they 
are moving in parallel lines in space. 
This fact of itself might not be noteworthy, 
but it is shown that these stars form a 
veritable group, the members of which 
are moving with equal velocity. Other 
clusters of the same kind are to be inferred 
—some, strangely enough, with members 
far apart in the sky as seen by us. 





Some of the processes of reasoning in 
the cases above cited may appear a little 
forced, but the book should be read in the 
spirit of the author’s Preface :— 

“The knowledge that progress will in- 
evitably lead to a re-adjustment of ideas 
must instil a writer with caution: but | 
believe that excessive caution is not to be 
desired. There can be no harm in building 
hypotheses, and weaving explanations which 
seem best fitted to our present partial know- 
ledge. These are not idle speculations if 
they help us, even temporarily, to grasp 
the relations of scattered facts and to 
organize our knowledge.” 

On some points we are on fairly 
sure ground. It is possible, though the 
process is laborious and the results are 
slow, to determine the parallax, or dis- 
tance, of a star from us by rigorous 
geometry, and in an early chapter of the 
book our present knowledge of this kind 
is tabulated and discussed. Amongst 
other things it is shown that the nearest 
stars—there are but nineteen within a 
sphere of a hundred million million miles’ 
radius—reveal themselves by their large 
motions, and not by their brightness. 
A very remarkable and unexpected rela- 
tion between the spectra of stars and 
their motion is now taking rank as one of 
the laws of stellar motion. The stars are 
divided into types or classes according to 
their spectra, which are believed to 
indicate progress of development. With- 
out giving precise details, we may say 
roughly that, as the stellar orbs pass 
through the untold ages, their spectrum is 
associated in turn with helium, hydrogen, 
and metals. By correlating velocity and 
spectral type the conclusion is reached 
that the average speed of the stars in- 
creases as they become older, and this 
leads to the thought that matter in its 
elementary stage may not be subject to 
the law of gravitation—a sufficiently stu- 
pendous thought to follow from apparently 
elementary facts. 

Much relating to the number and dis- 
tribution of stars of different magnitude, 
can scarcely be summarized, but may be 
read with profit. 

We hope that this brief account of a 
remarkable book makes direct commenda- 
tion unnecessary, but a word should be 
added in praise of its literary style and 
general arrangement. The copious lists of 
authorities and references are specially 
valuable. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Victoria and Albert Museum, 4.30.—‘The Cathedral Group at 
sa,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
- King’s ¢ ollege, Strand, 5.30.—‘ L’ Histoire du Geiit en France, 
Lecture I11., Dr. G. Rudler. 
Tves. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Lower Limb: its Connexion with the 
unk,’ Lecture IT., Prof. A. Thomson. 
— Colonial Institute, 4—‘The War: British and German Trade 


n ja, Mr. R. E. Dennett 
— British Museum 4.30.—‘ The King Priest, Mr. &. C. Kaines 


Smith. 
— British Academy, 5.—‘ Poetic Romancers after 1850,’ Prof. 0. 
ton. (Warton Lecture ) 
— Zoological, 5.30.—‘R on_the Rhynchota collected by the 
Wollaston Expedi in Dutch New Guinea, Mr. W. L. 
Distant ; and other Papere. 
ion School of Economics, 8.—‘The State Regulation of 
Wages,’ Lecture IT., Mr. Le 
Wen. + Fellowship, 7.30.—‘The New Hope, Mr. Godfrey 
jount. 
' and Albert Museum, 3.30.—‘The Universal Arte, Mr. 
8. C. Kaines Smith. 
— British Museum, 4.30.—‘Temples and Palaces of Bibylon and 
er. 


d a ister Fletcher. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineere, 8.— President's address. 
Fr. University College, 3.—‘Greek Art: The Continuous Frieze: 
Tonic Order,’ Pref. #. A. Gardner. 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘ The Lower Limb: its Connexion with the 
k,’ Lecture I1J., Prof. A. Thomson. 
- Upiverstty. Hal) 5.—‘Confucianism and its 


. jon Square, 
. Lecture IIT., Prof. H. A. Giles. 
Institution of Mechanical Engi: eers, 8.—The Thomas Hawks- 
ley Lecture. 
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FINE ARTS 


—e— 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


Tue hundred and forty-second exhibition 
of this Society does not justify the promise 
of its immediate predecessor. The influ- 
ence of a new President, which seemed 
capable of giving the show definite cha- 
racter of a sort, has apparently already 
spent itself, or else the members of the 
Society are depressed by the small encourage- 
ment the times are likely to afford to their 
efforts. 

‘** Lay blame on the times,”’ said Michel- 
angelo, ‘‘ which are unfavourable to art ” ; 
but in the letter we quote he was excusing not 
dull work in his business, but impecuniosity. 
At a time like the present, when there is 
no appreciable market for his works, it is 
justifiable for an artist to be insolvent 
financially, but it is perhaps less than ever 
justifiable for him to turn out perfunctory 
work of a commercial sort. Now, if ever, 
when there is no temptation to pander to a 
market which, indeed, no longer exists, we 
might look for disinterested research, for 
faithful pursuit of ideal aims. In exhibiting 
artists must be content for a time to appeal 
to one another, to keep up their courage by 
a demonstration of the reality and import- 
ance of the art they practise. We would 
not ask for impossibilities of the R.B.A., 
but its show is of unusual dullness, and 
when among its principal canvases we find 
a thing so tritely topical as Mr. Handley 
Read’s Anno Domini 1914 (79), we blush 
for a profession which, with the choice 
between using tragic events for purposes of 
tawdry flippancy and leaving them alone, 
has not the sense to take the latter course. 
How much more reputable is Mr. Reginald 
Higgins, who in his Souvenir of the Ball (86), 
with nothing more imposing to contemplate 
than a masquerade, still manages to read it 
asarough symbol of some of the permanent 
things of existence—a certain ordering of 
masses suggestive at once of movement 
and of steadiness! Without being pushed 
to a high degree of perfection, this is a sound 
study in the art of design, Above all, it 
pretends to be no more than it is, which is 
the first requirement of good taste. 

Something of the latter virtue might be 
claimed for Mr. Amschewitz’s portrait Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke in Character (18), which, 
in view of the standard of the exhibition, 
might have been better hung. Mr. Claude 
Barry’s Evening Light, Picardy (93), is, 
again, an honest, if slightly obvious study 
of outdoor lighting; while Mr. Foottet’s 
Twilight, Sospel, France (43), if objectively 
less convincing, assures us, at least, that 
the artist was himself convinced. Among 
the other landscape painters should be 
mentioned Mr. Elphinstone, who, however, 
in A Waterway (68) certainly makes no 
advance on his previous work: in his deter- 
mination to avoid becoming a mere copyist 
of Nature he characterizes her less and less 
closely, and his foreground forms are 
becoming monotonous. Mr. P. A. Laszlo 
exhibits A Portrait Study, Countess of 
Pourtales (768), to be sold for the benefit 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion. 

The water-colours are, on the whole, a 
little better than the oil paintings. Mr. A. 
Carruthers Gould, in a tolerable drawing of 
Greenwich (133), seems to have been in- 
structed by the example of his late President, 
Sir Alfred East ; but neither in this nor in 





the somewhat similar Paris (140), by Mr. 
Cecil King, have we the slight freshness of 
vision which marks Mr. Hawksworth’s tiny 
Training Brigs, Plymouth (159), or the 
definite stylistic accomplishment of Mr. 
Blundell Thompson’s King’s Oak (194). Mr. 
Grenville Eve’s St. Ives (181), and Mr. T. A. 
Falcon’s Red, Black, and Green (177). 








BRITISH WATER-COLOURS AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


In Girtin’s Bath (9) and Thomas Sandby’s 
Westminster Hall (14) we find the obvious 
possibilities of water-colour used admirably 
almost in the beginnings of the British 
School. In the interpretation of archi- 
tectural subjects crisply lighted by the 
sun the need for softening edges hardly 
arises. The artist lays a few flat tones with 
exquisite nicety and deliberation. The sim- 
plicity of this art is its beauty, and to interpret 
any wide range of subject in terms of such 
simplicity has been given to few. In the 
hands of the many, water-colour has become 
a welter of hurried processes escaping the 
control of the artist, who can rarely think 
as fast as water dries, and has not the re- 
straint to deny himself the superficial charm 
to be got by toying with his paint while it is 
wet. Between the laying of a tone and 
its drying there is time to consider but 
little; there is, unfortunately, time to do 
a great deal, particularly if precision be no 
longer asked for, but only suggestiveness. 
The result in these latter days has been an 
art incapable of firmness, and based to an 
extraordinary extent on second-hand sou- 
venirs of other paintings—in the case of the 
more virile men, other paintings by the 
artists themselves in another medium. Even 
in the cases which might seem to escape 
such strictures, it would be found, we think, 
that the works in oil by the artists in ques- 
tion escape them more completely, and that 
to some extent the malady of the material 
has claimed them for its own. Water- 
colour has been the most saleable form of 
painting in England in modern times. We 
think it will not prove to be the most 
valuable, falling, as it usually does, into the 
**& peu prés ’’—neither an investigation of 
nature on the one hand, nor a formal decora- 
tion on the other. 

The present collection is sufficiently repre- 
sentative for artists to use it as a test for 
their collective conscience. Does the method 
lend itself to serious work ? and, if not, is it 
possible by some technical reform—say, by 
using a medium more irrevocable, sticking 
harder than gum arabic, to make it one 
of cumulative premeditated processes in 
themselves simple, instead of a fluster of 
nervous manipulation ? 








ALEXANDER REID. 


Since writing the notes on Alexander 
Reid which appeared in The Athenwum, 
July 25th, 1896, I have been fortunate in 
tracing thirty-four items, originals and 
reproductions, to this artist. As a brief 
descriptive catalogue of these works is of 
considerable interest to students of art, and 
of very great interest and importance to 
students of Scottish history and literature, 
I subjoin my list. I have arranged the 
items numerically for easy reference, and 
condensed my notes to the utmost. 

Reid’s life is quickly summed up. He was 
the second son of John Reid (1691-1762) of 
Kirkennan, parish of Buittle, Kirkcudbright, 
and grandson of William Reid (1647-1724) 





of Glen of Almorness, in the same parish and 
county. He was born in 1747; got his 
art training, so far as can be ascertained, 
in London and Paris; executed numerous: 
pictures and drawings of persons, places, 
and scenes in Dumfries and Galloway ; had 
a studio in Dumfries, in which, in 1796, he 
painted the miniature of Burns which 
stands first on my list ; succeeded to Kirken- 
nan on the death of his brother William, in 
1804 ; and died in 1823, aged 76. Directly 
concerning him there is a fragment of th> 
diary of his journey to London in 1784, 
together with a poem attributed to him, a 
holograph letter of no interest, together 
with an interesting letter to him from his. 
brother William, the family papers, and the 
headstone in Buittle Churchyard. Apart 
from these fragmentary data, the particulars: 
of Reid’s life have to be gleaned from 
miscellaneous sources-—oral, written, and 
printed; and his accomplishment as an 
artist has to be judged by an examination 
of the very few works from his pencil which 
have been discovered. 


1. Miniature portrait of Burns: painted 
at Dumfries, 1796. Said to be the same 
portrait as the miniature now hanging in the 
Scottish Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, as 
the result of my inquiries and researches. 

In 1891, when I first set about making 
inquiries concerning Reid, all that was known 
regarding him and the Burns miniature is: 
contained in the following excerpt from the 
letter from Burns to Mrs. Riddell dated 
January 29th, 1796 :— 


“Tecannot help laughing at your friends’ conceit 
of my picture, and I suspect you are playing off on 
me some fashionable wit called humbug. Apropos: 
of pictures, I am just now sitting to Reid of this 


town [Dumfries] for a miniature, and 1 think he- 


has hit by far the best likeness of me ever taken. 


When you are at any time so idle in town as to- 


call at Reid’s Painting room, and mention to hinr 
that I spoke of such a thing to you, he will show 
it you, else he will not; for both the miniature’s: 
existence and its destiny are an inviolable secret, 


and therefore very properly trusted, in part, to~ 


you.” 


2. Copy in water-colours of the composi- 
tion picture, also in  water-colours, by 
David Allan, illustrating a scene from ‘ The: 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ in which Burns is 
portrayed as a yvouth. This picture is in 
the possession of Mr. George Corson, a grand- 
nephew of Reid. In a letter to me Mr. 
Corson describes it thus :— 

“In my judgment it is a copy by Reid of the 
original; but as he does not seem ever to have 
signed his paintings, my opinion is based upon the: 
technique of the drawing, which corresponds witlr 
that of the miniature by him which I have. I have 
seen the original drawing by Allan. The copy is a 
much more finished drawing than Allan’s.” 


David Allan’s picture—of which this by 
Reid is a copy, and a better picture, we are 
told, than the original, of which I have a 


photograph before me—was long lost to- 
public view, until it was traced by the- 


present writer to the poet’s granddaughter. 
The picture is interesting as giving a portrait 


of Burns which he and some of his friends: 


thought a better likeness than Nasmyth’s. 


3. Miniature portrait of Edward Cairns 
of Torr, now in the possession of the repre- 
sentatives of the Cairns family. 

Edward Cairns was the son and successor, 
in 1797, of William Cairns of Torr, in the 
parish of Rerrick, Kirkcudbrightshire. It 
has been stated that at one time Williant 
Cairns was Mavor of Birmingham, and a 
hutton-maker there. A button-maker he 
may have been, but he never was Mayor, as 


Birmingham did not receive its charter of 


incorporation till 1838. According to Pye’s 
‘Directory of Birmingham,’ 1785-7. Edward 
Cairns was a merchant at 21, Park Street,. 
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Birmingham. Cairns & Frears, factors, 
Deane Street, in 1787, may have been the 
firm with which William Cairtis was con- 
nected. The original Torr estate afforded 
_— of the groundwork of Scott's ‘Guy 
Mannering ’ and ‘ Red Gauntlet.’ 


4. Portrait of George Cairns. The letter- 
ing on this engraving describes it thus :— 


“George Cairns, Esq., late of Kipp. Drawn b 
J. E. Woodford, from an original picture ainted 
by and in the possession of A. Reid, Esq., of 
1 a Engraved by W. & D. Lizars, Edin- 
urgh.” 


This is reproduced from the original 
portrait, No. 33 in this list. 

George Cairns had sasine of Kipp, in the 
parish of Colvend, Kirkeudbrightshire, Janu- 
ary 8th, 1753, and died in 1804. He was a 
relative of the Cairnses of Torr, described in 
Nos. 3 and 4. Kipp’s portrait is best known 
from the engravings of it, hand-coloured. 
The copy in the collection of Mr. William 
Macmath, Edinburgh, is the only one I have 
seen. Woodford’s drawing is probably lost. 
My searches and researches have failed to 
locate it. 

A famous humorist in his day, whose 
waggery enlivens the pages of several 
authors who do not even know his name, 
Kipp is seen in an amusing light in some 
unpublished ana in my _ possession. An 
anecdote given in Dean Ramsay's classic 
collection, but without the names, has refer- 
ence to this George Cairns of Torr and his 
wife. The ford connecting the estate of 
Kipp with the other side of the river Urr 
gives name to the modern seaside resort 
Kippford, some four miles south of Dal- 
beattie. 


5. Miniature portrait of Janet Cairns, 
second daughter of William Cairns of Torr, 
and sister to Edward Cairns, No. 3 in this 
list. In the possession of the representatives 
of the Cairns family. 

This lady, while attending a boarding- 
school, was married to William Nicol, the 
Willie of the song, 

O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 

And Rab and Allan cam to prie: 
which some editors, with amazing remissness, 
print :— 

O, Willie brewed a peck o° maut, 

And Rab and Allan cam to see. 
As if Burns and Masterton could be content 
with merely seeing ‘‘ a peck o’ maut ”’ which 
had been specially brewed to be drunk at 
their meeting ; and was drunk, and some- 
thing else besides, if Rab is to be trusted. 


6. Miniature of William Nicol, in the 
possession of the Earl of Rosebery. 


Nicol, as already stated, married Janet 
Cairns, No. 5 in this list. Concerning Nicol 
and the Cairns family there is much inter- 
esting and unpublished matter in the papers 
to which I have had access. 


Nicol was born at Dunbritton, near Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, and educated for the Church, 
being licensed as a preacher. In 1774 he 
was appointed classical master of Edinburgh 
High School, Sir Walter Scott being one of 
his pupils. He was dismissed by the Town 
Council in 1795 for striking the celebrated 
Rector, Dr. Adams, on the tace. He set up 
an academy in the High Street of Edinburgh, 
but it was a failure. His letters to and 
concerning Burns never had justice done 
them. They are very good—much better, 
indeed, both as history and as literature, 
than those of Burns to Nicol, although it 
may be treason to say so. It is matter of 
regret that so few of them---I have only seen 
two in full, and one in part—have been pre- 
served, or, if preserved, have been given to 
the public. 





7. ‘Inside View of Caerlaverock Castle, 
September, 1791.’ A water-colour drawing 
in the Glenriddell Collection, Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh. 

Caerlaverock, with suggestions from Car- 
doness Castle, 


Sae in the Tower o’ Cardoness 
A hollet sits at noon, 


is the Ellangowan of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Guy Mannering,’ and forms by far the 
most interesting object, not only in Caer- 
laverock parish, but to a great extent in the 
south-west of Scotland. The pile, though 
long a ruin, still wears a noble and imposing 
aspect, even in Reid’s by no means brilliant 
water-colour drawing. 


8. ‘‘Comlongan Castle, in Annandale, the 
seat of the Viscount of Stormont. Taken 
by Mr. Reid, 1792.” Note by Riddell. 
A water-colour drawing, pasted in “A 
Collection of Antiquities. Selected by R. R. 
1789.”’ In the Glenriddell Collection. 


9. Dumfries. ‘‘ Plate as engraved by J. 
Walker from an original drawing by A. Reid, 
Esq. Published December 1, 1793, by 
Harrison & Co., No. 8, Paternoster Row, 
London.”’ That is the lettering on the copy 
in the collection of Mr. Macmath, who kindly 
allowed me to examine it. 

This engraving of Dumfries is interesting 
as giving us a view of that town as it appeared 
at the time when Burns occupied the house 
in the Mill Vennel, now called by his name 
Burns Street. 


10. Friars Carse. ‘‘ Plate 39. Engraved 
by T. Medland from an original drawing by 
A. Reid, Esq. Published September 1, 1793, 
by J. Welker, No. 16, Rosomans Street, 
London.”” The lettering is taken from a 
copy in Mr. Macmath’s collection. 

Friars Carse was the residence of Capt. 
Riddell of Glenriddell, a notable antiquary 
and collector in his day; a friend of Burns, 
Reid, and Grose, all of whom, with Riddell 
of Woodley Park, Glenriddell’s brother, and 
Cairns of Torr—and, in fact, all the gentry 
and territorial magnates in Dumfries and 
Galloway—are referred to either in the 
poetry or in the prose of Burns. Some of 
these references are much in need of the 
accurate and full annotations which they 
might receive from the information con- 
tained in some of the papers through which 
I have been recently working. 


11. ** A drawing of Cluden Mills, taken on 
che spot by Mr. Alexander Reid. At p. 207 
another view of this picturesque scene 
is stuck in.” Note by Riddell. A water- 
colour drawing. In the Glenriddell Collec- 
tion. 


12. At p. 207, as stated, there is another 
water-colour sketch of the same scene, 
which Riddell has docketed thus: ‘“‘ I have 
here stuck in a fine drawing, by Mr. Reid, 
of Cluden Mills.” 

The Cluden is a small river in Kirkeud- 
bright- and Dumfriesshires. It is formed 
by the confluence of the Cairn — whence 
Gleneairn, parish and earldom—and Old 
Water of Cluden, close to the beautiful 
Routin Bridge, the scene of one of Cooper's 
exquisite paintings, which is now, I believe, 
in Lord Armstrong’s collection. The Cluden 
falls into the Nith at Lincluden, the subject 
of the water-colour drawing No. 15 of this 
list. 


13. ‘East View of Dundrennan Abbey, 
1791, by Alexander Reid.” Note (by Reid 
or Grose ?) at the foot of the water-colour 
drawing which faces p. 177 of “ A Collection 
of Scottish Antiquities. Selected by R. R. 
Vol. ii. 1786." In the Glenriddell Collection. 





14. View of the town of Kirkeudbright. 
This engraving is not known in the original. 
From a copy of the engraving in my posses- 
sion—which I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Macmath—I transcribe the lettering as 
follows: ‘‘ Plate 17. Engraved by W. & 
J. Walker, No. 16, Rosomans Street, 
London.” 


15. Lincluden. “This drawing of the 
Provostry of Lincluden was taken on the 
spot by Mr. Alexander Reid, miniature 
painter, in 1792." Note by R. R. on the 
water-colour drawing in the Glenriddell 
Collection. This note by Riddell is inter- 
esting as giving the professional style of the 
artist. 


16. ‘“‘Orechardton Tower, August, 1790, 
from Mr. Reid. No. 141.’’ Note by Grose, 
who reproduced this drawing (now in Mr. 
Macmath’s collection) in ‘The Antiquities 
of Scotland,’ the work for which, and in 
which (April, 1792), Burns’s poem ‘Tam o’ 
Shanter ’ first appeared. Grose, I find from 
the Glenriddell Collection, was accompanied 
in his tour through Scotland by a servant 
named Thomas Coeking, who did copying 
for him. I have seen some of his drawings. 
I should like to see more. 


17. ‘““The Round Tower of Orchardton, 
in Galloway, copied from a drawing taken 
on the spot by Mr. Reid, miniature painter, 
by Captain Grose.” Note by Riddell. In 
the Glenriddell Collection. 

In connexion with these two numbers I 
may point out an error in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ in which Reid’s draw- 
ings in the Glenriddell Collection are ascribed 
to Grose. This erroneous ascription retarded 
the discovery of the true artist and much 
else which it would have been of interest 
and importance to know ere this. 


18. ‘‘The old house at Terregles, the 
residence of the Earls of Nithsdale, taken on 
the spot, June, 1788." Note by Riddell. 
This drawing faces the title-page of vol. vii. 
of the Glenriddell Collections, entitled ‘ An 
Account of the Ancient Lordship of Gallo- 
way. From the Most Early Period to the 
Year 1455, when it was annexed to ths 
Scottish Crown.’ 

The present spacious mansion of Terregles 
was built in 1789 by Lady Winifred Maxwell 
Constable, an event celebrated by Burns in 
the song ‘ Nithsdale’s Welcome Hame.’ 


19. Miniature of Robert Reid of Kirken- 
nan, youngest brother and successor to 
Alexander the artist. In the possession of 
Mrs. George Corson. 

One of Robert Reid’s children was Pene- 
lope Fox Reid, born 1811, married a Mr. 
Greig 1870. She was an artist, studied in 
London, and _ practised in Edinburgh. 
Painted a miniature of Mrs. Corson, the 
Janet Reid of the miniature of Mrs. Robert 
Reid, which falls to be dealt with as the 
next item on my list, No. 20. 


20. Miniature portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Reid, born Euphemia Lindsay of Wauchope- 
dale, Galloway, wife of the gentleman 
represented in the preceding portrait, No. 19, 
with her infant daughter, Janet Reid, after- 
wards Mrs. Corson, on her knee. 


21. Miniature portrait of William Reid. 
In Mrs. Corson’s possession. The portrait 
is that of a severe-looking and precise old 
gentleman of the late eighteenth century. 


22. Miniature of John Reid. In_ the 
possession of Mr. Lindsay, who is descended 
from one of the Reids of Kirkennan. 

23. Miniature portrait in water-colours of 


David Davidson. In the possession of the 
representatives of the family. 
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David Davidson (1760-1828), a native of 
Galloway, was tutor to Edward Adolphus, 
eleventh Duke of Somerset; published 
‘Thoughts on the Season,’ 1789. I under- 
stand that a new edition of Davidson’s 
verse, with an Introduction by Mr. Thomas 
fraser, Dalbeattie, and a reproduction in 
colours of the Reid miniature, is in the 
press. 

24. Luss, Dumbartonshire. ‘‘ Plate 30. 
Engraved by Barrett, from an original 
drawing by A. Reid, Esq. Published April 1, 
1793, by Harrison & Co., No. 18, Paternoster 
Row, London.” 


25. In connexion with Reid’s residence in 
London, and in the hope of finding some 
information relating thereto, I was looking 
over Graves’s Catalogues when I came 
upon an entry which I traced to its original 
source, namely, the Society of Artists’ 
Catalogue, 1776: ‘‘ No. 249, a head of 
Mr. Ouchterlony, born in the year 1691, 
by Mr. Alexander Read.” 

I have not been able to trace this portrait 
to its present owner. Nor am [I at all sure 
that I have sueceeded in correctly identi- 
fying the person represented in the portrait, 
whom [ take to have been Alexander 
Ouchterloney of Pitforthy, Forfarshire, father 
of General Sir David Ouchterloney, a New 
England loyalist. ‘Mr. Alexander Read” 
I take to be the same person as the Alex- 
ander Reid who executed the paintings and 
drawings listed in this article. If this sup- 
position is correct, Reid would be twenty- 
three years of age when he exhibited the 
portrait of Mr. Ouchterlony. 

26. Portrait in oil of William Thomson, 
in the possession of the family of the late 
Mr. Joseph Heughan, the blacksmith poet 
of Auchencairn. The portrait is that of a 
young man, and was given by the nieces 
of Reid (his brother Robert’s daughters) to 
Mrs. William Heughan, who in turn pre- 
sented it, June 3rd, 1893, to her nephew-in- 
law, Mr. Heughan, who kindly furnished me 
with these particulars concerning it. 

The following numbers are copies, it is 
thought, with one exception, of originals 
formerly at Cally House, Gatehouse of 
Fleet, IKirkeudbrightshire, and are in the 
possession of Mr. Robert Wallace, a descend- 
ant of Robert Reid, to whom I am obliged 
for particulars concerning them. 

27. Anne Boleyn. A half bust, 24 in. by 
20in. Gown, with neck cut low, shows full 
breast. Skull-cap decorated with pearls, 
and two rows of pear!s round the neck. 

28. Mary, Queen of Scots. Same size and 
style of portrait as 27. A half bust; dress 
of light brown velvet, and high-necked gown 
and cap. The figure wears the celebrated 
pearls which were discovered in Fdinburgh 
a few years ago, and sold for 15,0001. 

29. A hunting scene. It is uncertain 
whether this is copied from an original by 
Morland at Cally, or a genuine Morland said 
to Lave been bought in Edinburgh. 


30. Tigers. This picture measures 38 in. 
by 30in. Full front of the body is shown ; 
the hind-quarters in the shade; a dull light 
striking the head and shoulders. 

31 and 32. Two moonlight scenes. 

33. Kipp Cairns. Size of canvas, 38 in. 
by 30in. This is the original portrait from 
which the engraving No. 4 in this list was 
taken. The features are stamped with 
strong individuality. This is probably the 
best example of Reid’s work yet discovered. 

34. ‘The Weeping Ladies.’ 24in. by 
20in. Both figures have much the same 
tvpe and cast of features. 

JoHN Murr. 
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Modern Harmony: its Explanation and 
Application. By A. Eaglefield Hull. 
(Augener & Co., 6s.) 


Many students and musicians will 
thank Dr. Hull for bringing together a 
large number of examples from notable 
composers (old and new), and for explain- 
ing the tonal chordal system on which 
modern experiments in chords and har- 
monic progressions are based; for many 
of them appear strange, and some uncouth. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
accent, rate, and colour (in those from 
orchestral works) make them sound very 
different from what they look like on 
paper or when played on the pianoforte. 
Dr. Hull is not led astray by every new 
doctrine that is preached or new combina- 
tion of notes that is to be found in modern 
works. He wisely says :— 

‘* Art must ever be in a fluid state if it 
is to live, and whilst profiting by the past, 
we must ever be watchful of its course in 
the future.” 

He believes that, 

“with realistic cacophony as with extra- 
vagant complexity, the development of 
opposing schools will help finally to a 
wider appreciation of the truth, and a 
greater power of expressing it.”’ 

He offers, by the way, an example of 
complexity from Rebikoff (No. 205) which 
he not inappropriately describes as a 
** sky-seraper.”’ 

Much modern harmony is based on a 
new scale. It has, like the old chromatic 
one, twelve notes. The five added to the 
diatonic scale were colourings (hence 
their name). Now all twelve are 
regarded as capable of bearing a major 
or minor chord—also the discords of 
the 7th, 9th, 11th, or, in fact, “any” 
chromatic discord—without bringing about 
modulation. They may be taken without 
preparation or resolution ; one or more 
notes may be even chromatically altered, 
and notes added. Then there are what 
Dr. Hull curiously describes as ‘‘ escaped ”’ 
notes. Of these it is sufficient to say that 
some examples given “ defy analysis.”’ 

The writer finds in many modern traits 
‘legitimate growths ” from acknowledged 
great coriposers. In fact, he says: “ It 
does seem as if there were nothing new 
under the sun.” In support of this state- 
ment we would point to a remarkable 
passage in the article ‘ Vogler’ in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians ’ (old 
edition, vol. iv. p. 329; new edition, 
vol. v. p. 369). It is worth quoting :— 

“* Vogler’s system of harmony was founded 
on acoustics, and its fundamental principle 
was that not only the triad (common chord), 
but also the discords of the seventh, ninth, 
and eleventh, could be introduced on any 
degree of the scale without involving modu- 
lation. He even went beyond this, and 
allowed chromatically altered forms of these 
chords and inversions of them.” 


Dr. Hull notes how consecutive fifths 
have become more and more frequent 





since the days of Beethoven. That master, 
when consecutive fifths in his music 
were criticized, replied, ‘‘I allow them” ; 
yet he made very slight use of the license. 
We find consecutives more frequent in 
later composers, especially Chopin; in an 
instance from Grovlez quoted by Dr. Hull 
(Ex. 14), we have, however, merely a 
quaint piece of realism. We must here add 
that many of Dr. Hull’s examples appear to 
us capable of being explained without any 
allusion to modern systems. Then there 
are many consecutives of fine dramatic 
effect. But the breaking down of the old 
rule forbidding them has unfortunately 
led to indulgence on a large scale, and 
without any special reason. 

That is also the case with other 
modern liberties. Composers invent some 
new effect, and then they constantly 
repeat it. The moderation of their pre- 
decessors in this respect offers strong 
contrast to the over-eagerness of to-day. 


Dr. Hull is evidently not in favour of 
many Post-Impressionist methods, but he 
is describing and explaining, and only 
occasionally shows what he himself thinks, 
His book is interesting and most instruc- 
tive; it should be a guide to some musi- 
cians, and a warning, we hope, to others 
that not every novelty will stand the test. 
of time. 








Musicai Gossip. 


THE new season of Symphony Concerts 
under the direction of Sir Henry J. Wood 
opened last Saturday afternoon at Queen's 
Hall. There was no novelty, and the 
programme, though thoroughly good, would 
probably have drawn a larger audience had 
part of it been devoted to French and Belgian 
composers. The conductor apparently did 
not wish to alter the original scheme. He 
gave an admirable reading of Beethoven's 
c minor Symphony. Master Solomon’s per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky Pianoforte 
Concerto in B minor proves him to be a 
highly gifted boy, though as yet he cannot 
of course, do full justice to that difficult 
work. 


Own Saturday evening the programme of 
the Promenade Concert included Sir Charles 
Stanford’s stirring ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ 
with Mr. Plunket Greene, who first intro- 
duced them to the public, as soloist. With 
the composer as conductor, and a con- 
tingent of male singers from Mr. Allen Gill's 
excellent Alexandra Palace Choir, success 
was a foregone conclusion. Three of Sir 
idward Elgar's ‘Sea Pictures,’ sung by 
Miss Doris Manuelle, proved most acceptable. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Rutland 


Boughton conducted an arrangement for - 


orchestra alone of the final Choral Dance 
from his music-drama ‘ The Birth of Arthur,’ 
which, we believe, is to be produced next 
year at Glastonbury. It is always difficult 
to judge of a work from an excerpt, and that 
is even true to a certain extent of detached 
movements from symphonies professedly 
put forward as abstract music, for the effect 
they produce in the complete work fre- 
quently depends on what precedes and what 
follows. Mr. Boughton gives us a well- 
written work, the earlier portion of which 
as concert music is, however, not of high 
interest ; but the latter part is smooth and 
expressive, and would probably be more 
striking in its original form. Mr. John 
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Powell, the able American pianist, was 
heard in Brahms’s Second Pianoforte Con- 
certo in B flat. The second movement was 
played wich due delicacy, and the difficult 
octave passages with clearness and ease. 


THE second Classical Concert took place 
at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Dr. Ernest Walker’s five settings (for four 
solo voices and pianoforte) of poems from 
‘England’s Helicon,’ with which the pro- 
gramme opened, all reflect the spirit of the 
words, which are sometimes bright and 
merry, as in ‘The Shepherds’ Consort,’ or 
soft and tender, as in ‘ Damelus Song to his 
Diaphenia’ and ‘ A Sweet Pastoral,’ Nos. 2 
and 5, the best of the set. ‘ Wodenfride’s 
Song in Praise of Amargana’ is dainty, 
though the music is somewhat too obvious. 
‘The rendering of this cycle by Miss E. 
McCullagh, Miss E. Thornfield, and Messrs. 
John Adams and J. Campbell McInnes was 
hearty, though at times the voices were not 
well balanced. Miss Emily Thornfield sang 
some of Grieg’s delightful Lieder, and they 
were welcome as a change from the German 
ones which are constantly sung. 

Mrs. Carl Derenburg’s first group of solos 
was by Brahms. Her rendering of the 
« minor Ballade was rather fierce, but her 
tone in the delicate Ee flat Intermezzo, 
Op. 117, was duly subdued. . 


THE Directors of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society appeal to the guarantors and the 
public generally to support them in endea- 
vouring to continue the annual series of 
concerts, which has never been broken since 
its foundation in 1813. The dates of the 
oncerts are fixed as follows: November 
8rd and 24th, December 10th, January 
26th, February llth, March 18th, and 
April 13th. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Svs. Concert, 3.20, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Pundey Concert Society, 3.39, Queen's Hall. 

= Ballad Concert, 7 Queen's Hal 
“Mow. london &emphony Orchestra, § Queen's Fall. 
“Wrp. Classical Concert Society, 3, hstein Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Koyal Albert Hall. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


THE revival last week at the St. James’s 
of Sir Arthur Pinero’s comedy ‘ His House 
in Order’ is an excellent idea, the more so 
-as the important characters have their original 
representatives. We are thus able to vivify 
pleasantly our recollections of 1906. The 
interest is well sustained, and Irene Van- 
brugh remains an ideal representative of the 
bright, girlish madcap, while Sir George 
Alexander plays sympathetically his part 
as hero and adviser. 


‘CHEER, Boys! CHEER!’ now presented 
at the Prince’s Theatre, has the elements usual 
in melodrama—villainy confuted, honour 
and innocence vindicated, &c.; and with 
fighting thrown in (British soldiers and the 
Matabele), it merited revival just now, if 
there is anything in the old “pity and 
terror”? notion. But we have our doubts 
as to that; at least, the audience of to-day 
is not that of, let us say, the Crummles 
epoch, when every virtuous or villainous 
axiom declaimed met with frantic cheers or 
boos. The gallery kept up the tradition 
to a certain extent, ‘‘ punctuating ” (that is, 
we believe, the correct phrase) several 
such passages with applause; but other- 
wise they appeared to follow this play much 
as they would any other play. Perhaps 
these stage battles have lost their full 
savour to-day, or maybe the reality is too 
close at hand; it was significant, again, 
that the audience showed but little inclina- 
tion—in spite of the conductor's efforts— 





to join in the Tipperary chorus. If (as we 
think) it was a case of real feeling, too deep 
for expression, it is well for the country that 
such feeling should be general. 

The acting was good throughout ; especially 
excellent was the marriage scene after the 
battle, when the right note of restraint and 
pathos was attained and held. 

Mr. Frank Cellier gave a highly finished 
rendering of FitzDavis, the villainous 
financier, and Florence Glossop - Harris, 
by clever detail, added much to the 
part of Lady Hilyard, effective already in its 
large lines. The comic element, if a little 
forced by the whole scheme of the melodrama 
(comic parts are almost always forced into 
high relief in such plays), was given its full 
value by Mr. Arthur Curtis as Brown, the 
clerk devoted to Hyde Park oratory, and 
Mr. George Howard as Meikstein. The 
‘** supers’ showed praiseworthy enthusiasm 
and energy throughout. 


WE are sorry to see the disappearance of 
that excellent melodrama ‘ The Silver King’ 
from the Strand Theatre. Its place has 
been taken by a revival of ‘ The Glad Eye,’ 
a French farce dealing with the usual scape- 
grace husbands. This style of play, however, 
seems to have a great hold on the public, 
and ‘ The Glad Eye’ is certainly one of the 
most amusing and ingenious pieces of its 
kind. Some capital fun, due to a hum- 
bugging medium, is neatly worked into the 
usual complications. Of an excellent cast 
Auriol Lee is, perhaps, the best. 

The play was revived on Wednesday 
night. On Thursday morning we received 
some gossip concerning it which appears 
to revel in intelligent anticipation. Thus 
we read :— 

“ That the opportunity to laugh is still wel- 
comed by Londoners has been amply exemplified 
by the large attendance that has marked its 
production since the initial performance on 
Wednesday night last.” 

We are reminded of a touring company in 
Egypt, which wrote its own notices of plays 
a day before they were given, thus pleasing 
itself and saving the local press some trouble. 


CHEERFULNESS should be agreeably stimu- 
lated by a visit to the Ambassadors’ Theatre. 
Mr. C. B. Cochran’s Anglo-Franco-Belgian 
company is distinctly well chosen, and each 
item in its triple bill strikes the note of 
patriotism without undue sentimentality. 
‘From Louvain’ shows the heroic efforts 
of an Englishwoman, travelling in Belgium, 
to save a wounded Belgian peasant and his 
little granddaughter from the consequences 
of having dared to revenge himself on the 
‘* Boches *> who had laid waste his home- 
stead. She favours the Prussian officer with 
many unpalatable truths before a brave 
Belge comes to the rescue even more effec- 
tivelv. 

The acting of this little piece throughout 
is excellent, which can scarcely be said of 
the French comedy which follows it. Still, 
‘L’Ingénue ’ is amusing after the manner of 
many others of its kind,and M. Max Dearly 
plays his part of an equally ingenuous lover 
with delicious humour. One wishes that 
he had more to do in the revue *‘ Odds and 
Ends,’ with which the programme concludes, 
and where all the company, both French and 
English, play, dance, and sing together with 
unflagging spirit and much drollery. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN & SARAH, 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF, 1660- 
1744, Based on unpublished letters and 
documents at Blenheim Palace. By 
STUART J. REID, DC.L. With an 
Introduction by the DUKE OF MARL. 
BOROUGH. K.G. With Portraits. 16s. 
net. The Times says:—‘‘A volume of 
interesting and suggestive character- 
study, of lucid historical criticism.’ 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase. 
By D. PLUNKET BARTON. Illus. 
trated. 158s. net. This biography is of 
particular interest now, as the Allies are 
fighting over much of the ground where 
Bernadotte won his fame. This account 
of the first years of the lawyer’s son who 
became King is as romantically interest- 
ing as it is authoritatively true. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ey s. s. 
McCLURE, Founder of ‘ McClure’s 
Magazine.’ Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 
‘*Pinkerton” of ‘The Wreckers’ was a 
striking character. His real live self is 
Mr. S. S. McClure, who has written the 
story of his own adventurous career, in 
the course of which he describes meetings 
and talks with Stevenson, Henley, Mere- 
dith, and other literary ‘‘ supermen.” 


THE UNITED STATES & PEACE. 
By Ex-President WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
5s. net. Mr. Taft discusses ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine. its Limitations and Implica- 
tions,’ ‘Shall the Federal Government 
Protect Aliens in their Treaty Rights?’ 
‘Has the Federal Government Power to 
enter into General Arbitration Treaties ?’ 
and ‘ The Federal Trend in International 
Affairs.’ 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO INDIA 
1911. THE H'ISTORICAL RECORD. 
Compiled from the Official Records under 
the Orders of the VICEROY and 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
PERCH OF THE DEVIL. GERTRUDE 


ATHERTON’S New Novel. 6s. 2nd 
Edition. Punch says:—‘* You must read 
this work.” 


CONCERNING ANIMALS anv oTHER 


MATTERS. By E. H. AITKEN 
(‘‘E H.A’”’), Author of ‘Tribes on My 
Frontier, &c. Illustrated. 6s. net. This 
volume contains a characteristic collec- 
tior of essays, written withthe keen sense 
of humour expert information, and charm 
of style which lend peculiar attraction to 
all Mr. Aitken’s works. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 6s. 


. CHATHAM, NORTH, AND AMERICA. By Harold 
Temperley 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By T. Sturge Moore. 

. THE CONDITIONS OF STATE PUNISHMENT. By 
E. Bowen- Rowlands 

WILD AND GARDEN ROSES. By Gertrude Jekyll. 

. THE SOUL OF QUEEN MARGUERITE. By Marg 

Bradford Whiting. 

. SCHAKNAORST AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. By 
H. C. Foxcroft. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PRESENT WAR. By Sir 
Valentine Chirol. 

8. THE CLASSICAL DRAMA OF JAPAN. By Ernest 

Fenollosa and Kzra Pound. 
. ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE WAR. 
10. ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM. By C. H. Collins- 


Raker. 
ll. THE HOME RULE TRUCE. 
12. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By Edgar 


Crammond. 
18. THE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF WAR: 


1. ON LAND _ By Lord Sydenham. 
2. ATSEA. By Archibald Hurd 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office. A Play. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. _Trans- 
lated by DEVABRATA MUKERJEA. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ This little play shows in 
Mr. Tagore a gift of drama. To read it is to 
want to have it acted, to want to hear the 
voices speaking softly this soft and gentle 
language, to see the slowly-dying boy at 
his window, and the ple in that busy 
and wonderful world beyond the window 
whom he now and then stops to talk with 
him.” 


DEVENDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendranath 


Tagore. Translated by SATYEN- 


DRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA 
DEVI. With an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. With Por- 
trait. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Life and Genius of Ariosto. 
By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D. 
LL.D. F.B.A., Author of ‘Tales from 
Ariosto.’ Extra crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘A valuable little study 
of the great Renaissance Italian poet 

(1474-1533).” 





Dictionary of Madame de 


Sévigné. By EDWARD FITZ. 
GERALD. Edited and Annotated by 
his Great - Niece, MARY ELEANOR 
FITZGERALD KERRICH. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 
The Times.—‘*The lovers both of Mme. 

Sévigné and of FitzGerald have now before 

them a fresh and appetizing store of 

material.” 


COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS. 
The Political Works of 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


A Complete Edition. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 15s. net. 


The Divine Brethren. 
A Discourse in Paradise. By H. 8. 
GREY. Illustrated by WILFRID 

WALTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





_ W. TEMPLE. 
Studies in the Spirit and 
Truth of Christianity. 


Being University and School Sermons. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., Rector 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, sometime 
Head Master of Repton. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net. 


PART IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Ancient Egypt. Edited by Prof. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. F.B.A. 


With Illustrations. Published Quarterly, 
2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 7s. net. 


Principal Contents of Part IV. 


Biscuit Ware of the Sudan. By Prof. 
A. H. Saycer. 


Udymu and the Palermo Stone. By Prof. 
P. E. NEwserry. 


Stele of Apa Teleme. By M. A. Murray. 
Egypt in Africa. Il. By W. M. FLINDERS 
Perriz. &c., &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





G, P. Putnam’s Sons 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 21/- net. 
OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 2 vols. 
By E. W. ROSE and V. H. FRANCIS. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Alsace-Lorraine — Champagne — The Nivernais— 
Maine—Laval— Normandy—Brittany. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS § 21/- net. 
OF THE ISLE DE FRANCE. 2 vols. 


Bourges—Troyes—Reims—Rouen. 


I MYSELF. 
By Mrs. T. P. O;CONNOR, 
Author of ‘ My Beloved South,’ &c. 
With 14 Illustrations. 

[New and Cheaper Edition. 


BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD 8/6 net. 
AND THE NEW. 

A Moral and Philosophical Contrast. 

By GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


Author of ‘The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome,’ &c. 


THE DREAD OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


By EMILE FAGUET. 
Translated, with Introduction, by Mrs. G. H. 
PUTNAM. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION.  6/- net. 
By ELLEN KEY, 
Author of ‘ Love and Marriage,’ &c. 


CHRISTIANITY AS MYSTICAL 
FACT. 

By RUDOLPH STEINER. 

Edited by HARRY COLLISON. 


THE CORNERSTONE OF 
EDUCATION. 
By Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D., 


Head Master of Eton College. 
[Second Revised Edition. 


CHARACTER READING THROUGH 10/6 
ANALYSIS OF THE FEATURES. _ net. 


By GERALD ELTON FOSBROKE. 
With 56 Full-Page Illustrations. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN. 2 vols. 21/- net. 
By FRANCES M. ELLIOT. 
With 8 Photogravures and 48 other Illustrations. 


ETCHING: a Practical Treatise. 10/6 net. 
By EARL H. REED. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


ROMANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 5/- net. 


HISTORY. 
By R. H. McKIM, D.C.L. 





10/6 net. 


5/- net. 


5/- net. 


5/- net. 





NEW FICTION. 
THE WALL OF PARTITION. 6/- 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, 
Author of ‘The Rosary.’ [Second Impression. 


CHILDREN OF BANISHMENT. 6/- 
By F. W. SULLIVAN. 


A brisk story of life in the Canadian woods by a 
new author. 


Send for New List. 
24, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 


2 By EDWARD FOORD In cloth 
With Illustrations, Maps and Plans en wy 


WOMEN THE : WORLD OVER A Skit 

0 ght an ay, perchance both Dull 

By Mrs. ALECTWEEDIE. In cloth gilt, 16s, bet 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 32 Lilustrations on 
art paper, and 21 Cartoons by W. K. HASELDEN 


A SECOND DUDLEY BOOK OF RECIPES 

 f cn Rtg sew DUDLEY With 8 
otogravure ates, 

Author In cloth gilt, 78. aon a 


(BY SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.) 


THE KASIDAH OF HAdI ABDU EL-YEZDI 
A Lay of the Higher Law Translated and Annotated 
Ss oly ~. In limp ~ mong 5s. net And an 
edition printed on 
ny pd reg _ Lapua vellum throughout, limited 


’ 

HELEN S BABIES A Superb Book for 
Children By JOHN HABBERTON' With 16 
COLOURED PLATES, many Line Drawings, de- 
signed Title-page, Cover Design, End Papers, and 
other Decorations, by CARRIE SOLOMON In cloth 
richly gilt, gilt edges, 6s. net : 


’ 

HUTCHINSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
NATIONS A Popular, Concise, Pictorial, and 
Authoritative Account of each Nation from the earliest 
times to the present day Edited by WALTER 
HUTCHINSON, M.A. F.K.G.S, F.R.A.I., Barrister- 
at-Law, and written by eminent Specialists Vol. 1. 
just ready, contains 750 Beautiful Illustrations on art 
gover cee —— Y: we oy Plates and Maps 

a large, handsome, clo’ t volume, wi 
edges, 108. 6d, net . slates | 


MARVELS OF INSECT LIFE By Epwarp 

STEP, F.L.S. n 1 vol. cloth gilt, 108 6d. i 

12 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES, ond Prices 
500 Illustrations reproduced from Photographs and 
Drawings specially executed for the work 


Soran THOUSAND “THE SECRET WHITE PAPER” 


GERMANY’S GREAT LIE The Official 


German Justification of the War Exposed ai 
Criticized by DOUGLAS SLADEN 200 pages 1s. 4 
in paper covers, 2¢. net in cloth 


HUTCHINSON’S New 6s. Novels 
ODDSFISH ! 
THE THREE SISTERS MAY SINCLAIR 
MONSIEUR DE ROCHEFORT 


H. DK VERE STACPOOLE 
THE CAP OF YOUTH MADAME ALBANESI 
THE DUKE’S TWINS G. B BURGIN 
DALLIANCE AND STRIFE _ F. BaNcrorr 
CANDYTUFT—I MEAN VERONICA 


M. BARNES-GRUNDY 


THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS 


CHARLES MARRIOTT 


ROBERT H. BENSON 


SEE-SAW G. B. STERN 
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E. EVERETT-GREEN 


BLACKLADIES 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 





JUST READY 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH JUDGE 
PRESS, BAR, AND PARLIAMENT 
By M. M‘DONNELL BODKIN, K.C. 
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DARLINGTON'S S HANDBOOKS. 
"angi eats Pht ete etn THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S OVER FORTY YEARS 
6 
London and Environs. . 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 9 6 9 
Sixth Edition, Revised, >. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very emohosientty toe a them all.”—Daily Graphic. ® 
Joy PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
- an i) on eve nt — t 
There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
Pp ARIS, LYONS, and pd torey RIVIER A. rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 
’ 6 a 
60 Illustrations, aapent Maen 6s. It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
Wt hn The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 
M 1 Plans, ak lp 
Devon AND ‘CORNWALL. Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
potential the house or ia your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. catenins 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. PREPARED ONLY BY 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Frncoath Oricelsth, Pwithsll. NEigndudne. Rhyl py Harry Johnston wrote :—‘If the average Englishman desires... . C 
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Liangollen: Dartixetox & Co. London : SimPKin’s. — h 
Pg nevi eginony Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
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In order to appreciate the significance of the great 
engagements and strategic movements now taking place 
on the Continent, and the coming struggle for supremacy 
in the North Sea, many will find it necessary to supple- 
ment newspaper reports by consulting special literature 

on Naval and Military matters. 


For the information of our readers, we give below a 
short list of our reviews on books which throw a light on 
the present situation and its impending developments. 





GERMANY 

Germany and the Next War, by General F. von Bernhardi. Translated 
by Allen Powles 
Pan-Germanism, by Ronald G. Usher 
Correspondence Relating to the Above 
Germany and the German Emperor, by G. H. Perris 
Eight Years in Germany, by I. A. R. Wylie 
Imperial Germany, by Prince B. von Bulow 
Memories of the Kaiser’s Court, by Anne Topham 
AUSTRIA 





The Hapsburg Monarchy, by Henry Wickham Steed 

The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph, by Francis Gribble | 

Austrian Officer at Work and Play, by Dorothea Gerard [ 

Austria of the Austrians, and Hungary of the Hungarians, by 
L. Kellner and others 

Hungary’s Fight for National Existence, by Ladislas Baron - Hengel- 


muller 
THE BRITISH NAVY 





Naval Strategy, by Capt. A. T. Mahan \ 

Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, by J. S. Corbett J 

England in the Mediterranean, by J. S. Corbett 

The Campaign of Trafalgar, by J. S. Corbett 

The British Battle Fleet, by F. T. Jane 

What of the Navy? by Alan H. Burgoyne 

Sea, Land, and Air Strategy, by Sir George Aston 

Ocean Trading and Shipping, by Douglas Owen 

The Successors of Drake, by J. S. Corbett 

When — Flies Seaward (Fiction), by Patrick Vaux and Lionel 
exley 

Naval Courts Martial, by David Hannay 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 


The Russo-Japanese War, up to, and including, the Battle of Liao- Yang, 
by Col. Charles Ross 

The Inner History of the Balkan War, _by_Lieut.-Col. Reginald Rankin 

Luxembourg: The Grand Duchy and its People, by George Renwick 

Modern Russia, by Gregor Alexinsky 

The Last Shot, by Frederick Palmer (Fiction) 

The Iron Year, by Walter Bloem, translated from the German by 
Stella Block (Fiction) 

War, by W. Douglas Newton (Fiction) 

The Foundations of Strategy, by Capt. H. M. Johnstone 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Report of the Inter- 
national Commission into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan 

lars 





ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO— 


THE MANAGER, THE ATHEN ZUM, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


* Only a few copies of this issue now in stock. 


Date Single Copies containing 
of Review Review, Post Free 
Nov. 2, 1912 ls. 04d.* 
April 26, 1913 64d. 
May 31, 1913 63d. 
Nov. 2, 1912 64d. 
May 16, 1914 9d. 
Feb. 14, 1914 9kd. 
Sept. 5, 1914 9d 
Jan, 3, 1914 9ikd. 
Mar, 7, 1914 91d 
Jan. 17, 1914 9}d. 
Jan, 17, 1914 94d. 
Feb. 12, 1910 63d. 
April 23, 1905 63d. 
July 2, 1910 64d. 
Nov. 16, 1912 63d. 
Sept. 13, 1913 643d. 
Aug. 15, 1914 9hd. 
May 16, 1914 91d. 
Feb. 9, 1901 63d. 
Oct. 5, 1907 63d. 
Aug. 29, 1914 93d. 
July 27, 1912 63d. 
May 30, 1914 94d. 
Dec. 27, 1913 63d. 
Sept. 20, 1913 64d. 
July 18, 1914 93d. 
Feb. 21, 1914 94d. 
Feb. 21, 1914 93d. 
Aug. 22, 1914 9}d. 
,Aug. 29, 1914 9}d. 
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MEMOIRS OF YOUTH | 


Things Seen and Known. By Giovanni Visconti Venosta 


With an Introduction by William Roscoe Thayer 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 125. 6d, net. 


‘* This charming book of memoirs.” — 7he Nation. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN | 


By Dr. Dugald Christie and Mrs. Christie 
8s. 6d. net. | 


Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
The story of a noble Life’s Work in the Far East. 


‘Tt is impossible to read this simple record without a deep sense of admiration 
for the patience, the devotion, and the kindliness of these scientific Samaritans.” 


Saturday Review. 
THE AMAZON By Paul Fountain 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6@. net. 
‘*We may commend Mr. Fountain’s timely publication to all who wish to form | 


a vivid idea of the great river of South America...... this is one of the pleasantest | 
and manliest books of travel that we have read for some time.”"—7he 7imes. 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


Author of ‘Black Tales for White Children,’ &c. 

With a Foreword by Zhe Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 
Illustrated. 

** An intensely practical book.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


DR. BARNARDO AS I KNEW HIM 
By One of his Staff 
(** Modern Biographies.”’) Is. net. 


‘« A vivid and picturesque portrait of a remarkable and unusual personality.” 
Bookseller. 


By Capt. C. H. Stigand 


10s. 6d. net. | 





FICTION 
By Cynthia WILD HONEY. By the Author of | 


Stockley. ‘Poppy,’ ‘The Dream Ship,’ &c. 2nd Impression. 6s. 

**A volume with many of the qualities that win success...... 
Local colour skilfully applied...... The book deserves recogni- 
tion.” — Zhe Times. 


BARBARA AND COMPANY 


**Nothing could be more effective...... and the story is told | 
most amusingly and well.” —Punch. | 


JACYNTH. A Novel. 
Author of ‘ The Little Green Gate,’ &c. 
***Jacynth’ is the most mercilessly realistic thing that I have 
met for some time. The very completeness of the dreadful 
thing fascinates you.” —/unch. 


CAPTIVATING MARY CAR- 





By W. E. 
Norris. 


By Stella 


By the 
Callaghan 6s 


By Sydnor 


Harrison. STAIRS. _ By the Author of ‘ Queed,’ and ‘V.V.’s 
Eyes.’ 6s. 
This book was first published pseudonymously in February, 
1911. 


**It is vivid, it is engrossing ; you do not want to put down 
the book until it is finished.’ 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Datly Telegraph. 


THE STORY OF FIFINE. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘A Jay of Italy,’ ‘ Loaves 
and Fishes,’ ‘ Jessie Bazley,’ &c. 6s. 
** An extremely clever and entertaining book.” — Morning Pest. 


By 
Bernard 


Capes. 


2nd Impression. 


For Mothers and Teachers. 


‘* Cameos of imaginative thought.”— Zhe 7ymes. 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 
By Havelock Ellis 
Author of ‘ The Soul of Spain,’ * The World of Dreams.’ 
Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
‘* A brilliant example of Impressionism in literature.” — Daily Telegraph. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM 


By Geoffrey Scott 
7s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 
** This brilliant and discriminating book.” —Zhe Zimes. 


THE MINISTRY OF ART 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘© A great American architect has just been reminding his countrymen of the 
meaning of art.” — Zhe Challenge. 


IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE 


By Edmond Holmes 


By Ralph Adams Cram 


| Author of ‘ What Is and What Might Be,’ ‘ The Tragedy of Education.’ 
| Large crown 8vo. 


45. 6d. net. 
‘© A series of brilliantly written essays......Mr. Holmes is the prophet of the 


| gospel of freedom in the schools...... and his new book will deepen the impression 


which his previous writings have produced.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


THE MONTESSORI MANUAL 

By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Author of * The Montessori Mother.’ 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 45. 6d. net. 


‘*Written with insight into the fundamentals of the system of education...... 


| Beautifully illustrated.” —Zducation. 


‘THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN 


EVOLUTION 


Small crown 8vo. 


By John Mason Tyler 


35. 6a. net. 
This very vigorous and readable book, written from the point of view of a 
biologist, emphasizes the naturalness of moral and religious development and of 
such an organization as the Church ; also gives a frank and honestly stated view 
of what the Church ought to be now and in the future. 


LUX JUVENTUTIS. A Book of Verse. 


By Katharine A, Esdaile 
35. 6a. net. 








MISALLIANCE, THE DARK LADY OF 


THE SONNETS, AND FANNY’S FIRST 


PLAY 


Containing Prefaces on ‘ Parents and Children’ and on ‘ Shakespear.’ 


By Bernard Shaw 
65. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
STANDARD EDITION. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT | EVAN HARRINGTON 


ee gg ” RICHARD’ RHODA FLEMING 


SANDRA BELLONI ‘VITTORIA 


Bound in dark blue cloth, full gilt, crown 8vo. 





6s. per volume. 
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